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W were Are We GoING? 


We have one hundred and thirty million people under one 
government here in this land. We have the greatest natural re- 
sources of any country in the world. We have the greatest body 
of intellectual and productive resources of any country in the 
world. Measured by any of the known laws of Physics or Psy- 
cology, of Politics, of Dynamics, or of Destiny, we can decide 
this war. It might cost us a million lives or more to decide the 
war in favor of the English-speaking peoples of this planet. Is 
it worth the cost? Is it important enough for the world destiny 
that America, greatest English-speaking people upon the globe, 
should have this war and pay the cost of ending it? 

Is there to he a world-nation or confederation? Will the 
genius of the English-speaking people best furnish the leading 
direction toward such a destiny? As we talk and talk and 
palaver about Defense, are we all trying to deceive each other 
and all of us failing in the attempt? 

For each of us citizens of America there should be a decision 
upon these questions. Mine was made long ago. It was made 
by inheritance, by education, by experience in the hard school of 
life, by the aspirations I have learned and practiced. My mind 
is ready for America to act and decide this war. 

— Addison E. Sheldon, in an address 
delivered November 28, 1940. 
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Evelyn Sharp, Pilot From Ord 


Evelyn Sharp! Beautiful and beloved, eager, upward-striv- 
ing child -—— Nebraska’s famous flyer at sixteen. None who 
knew her in her home at Ord can ever forget the tireless labor, 
the one-pointed devotion with which she struggled toward her 
goal. 

She was trained by Jack Jeffords, transport pilot for Pan- 
Amezican Airlines in Alaska, who called her a natural-born flyer. 
That was in February 1935. Off and on through the year she 
took lessons, and on March 4, 1936, soloed for the first time. 
Born Octo er 1, 1919, she was the youngest woman in the United 
States to ga'n a commercial pilot’s license, after a grueling Gov- 
ernment exam/nation. In her barnstorming days, helping to pay 
for the plane Ord business men had bought for her, she carried 
five thousand passengers with never an accident. She was the 
only woman in the United States to be licensed as an air-mail 
p lot, flew the first air mail into Ord, and her picture was on the 
spec al cachet attached to the first air-mail flight covers. 

It was the height of Evelyn’s amb-tion to pilot a transport 
sup, and she met every requirement for that license except to 
j}ecome a man with eight years of experience behind her. She 
made a wonderful record of over four thousand flying hours. 
She kad the warm friendship of Tex Rankin, head of an aero- 
nautical academy in California (whose son is also “crazy about 
the P-38"), and in stunt flying she carried parachute jumpers 
traned by him. His last letter to her was dated February 26, 
1944: 

It astounds me to learn that a mere sip of a girl like you is flying 
the Army’s newest and fastest airplanes, and here I am not even know- 
ing how to taxi one of them! In fact, | often go two months at a time 
without even flying a Primary Trainer. When the war is over you wil 
have to teach a lot of people like me to fly all over again. 

Your swell build-up about the fine flying and landing qualities of 
the A-20 does not change my opinion about it one particle. I still think 
it takes a mighty good pi!ot to fly any of this new, fast Army equipment. 


Yet she was the first ever to ferry that treacherous A-20 
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(known as “the man-killer”) from coast to coast, and had de- 
livered twelve of them.. She had shown amazing skill —- say he: 
instructors —in handling various classes of planes and had 
flown eight distinct types, but the P-38 that carried her to her 
death was the one she loved most. 

When General Arnold asked for fifty of the nation’s best 
women pilots she enlisted, was transferred to Long Beach in 
February 1943, was kept busy ferrying bombers from factory 
to demanding points in the United States and Canada, and soon 
became commanding officer of her squadron. Only the barrier 
of sex kept her from ranking among the most daring pilots of the 
AAF. She was one of three women in this country to be checked 
as proficient in flying many different types of planes ard given 
Army instrument cards. She was one of the most trusted women 
pilots of the Army Ferry Command. 

And it was as such a trusted pilot, flying the crack fighter 
twin-fuselage plane, that she crashed near the Harrisburg Airport 
only a few minutes (700 feet) after leaving the field on April 
3, 1944. The motor faltered, dropped abruptly, and she was 
thrown out headlong. Yet she did not let her plane dive but 
brought it to a pancake standstill by a miracle of clever flying. 
The little girl from Valley County had only 114 pounds to use 
in her last battle. It was not enough. 

That day, under Civil Service, Evelyn had but three more 
trips to make before she would have received her Fifth Rating, 
the highest offered to women. She was to ferry an A-20 to Great 
Falls and take two B-17s out, when the required number of types, 
planes and trips would entitle her to higher rank and she would 
have been in the Army with what is called a master’s degree. 

And only the fact that she had not been inducted into the 
Army, and officials were still quibbling over the point of afford- 
ing Army protection to the brave young women of the Women’s 
Auxiliary Ferrying Squadron, kept her from giving to her par- 
ents through death the personal protection she was giving so 
eagerly in life. In the bitter years of the Great Depression they 
had scraped every dollar from the bottom of the barrel to com- 
plete her education and maintain her until she was on her own 
feet. The $10,000 insurance policy that she was denied would 
have taken care of them in comfort; as it is, they get but a few 
hundred and that is the end. 
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“Mom and I feel that we are all through, for at our age 
what is left? I am so distracted I can’t hold my thoughts to- 
gether as I should to tell you of her wonderfulness,” wrote the 
father’s quavering hand, weak with age and the strain of a serious 
operation. 

But Evelyn was more than a pilot. She was a winsome girl; 
she became a splendid woman. She did not lean upon liquors 
or any brand of cigarettes, for her energy and daring. She did 
not seek night-clubs for amusement, but the mountains and their 
valleys where she loved to wander with Scotty at her side; the 
lakes where she loved to swim and skate, where she taught swim- 
ming to scores of boys and girls. She loved to cook and to sew: 
she designed and made many of her own garments. “She has 
a charming, low-pitched voice and poised, unruffled manner,” 
wrote James Running for the Daily Argus-Leader of Sioux Falls. 
“The sun has given her a deep tan and freckled her nose. She 
is an expert swimmer and tennis player, and loves to dance and 
ride horseback — though she finds little time for any of them 
with six full days a week of instructing. She also bowls, hikes 
and hunts: she is a crack shot. In High School she was a bet- 
ter-than-average student, sang in the Glee Club; later played 
piano and saxophone.” She graduated from Ord High in 1937 
as the best girl athlete in the school’s history. 

The man at Gate 4 told me, “Sorry sir. We've had to cancel you: 
passage on the flight. There’s a priority on your seat.” I looked at him 
in dismay. “But I've got to get to Washington!” . .. Yet in my disap- 
pointment I couldn't help asking who was getting my seat. 

“The lady, sir.” 

She was a girl in a trim gray uniform with silver wings. ... A 
bulky fur-lined coat hung over her arm. When she lifted her face | saw 
she was tired — desperately tired. She looked as if she hadn't slept in 
re 

Well, I’m back in New York. It’s raining. I can hear a plane over- 
head, but when I look up from the window I can’t see it. It’s lost in the 
clouds. 

It’s quite possible that somewhere up there, alone in the open cock- 
pit. of a training plane she is delivering, @ girl is shivering in the wet 
wind, knowing she'll have to be alone and cold for another seven or eight 
hours. She's flying up there, a mile above the earth, so that some man 
may be released to fight for his country. 

— Oscar Schisgall, in “The Girls Deliver the Goods.” (Magazine 
article in Evelyn’s scrapbook. ) 
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Nebraska’s Heroes - Il 
Their Deeds of Valor 


Pvt. Rogert D. Booker of Callaway was one of the men 
whose “Deeds of Valor” were described briefly in the first num- 
ber of this series. The cita- 
tion “for conspicuous gal- 
lantry and intrepidity at risk 
of life, above and beyond the 
call of duty in action,” was 
read during preseniation of 
the Distinguished Service 
Cross on January 26th last, 
and may be found on page 19 
of that issue. 

On April 29th the child- 
hood sweetheart of Private 
Booker, now his widow, wit- 
nessed another and even more 
memorable recognition of her 
husband’s service — presenta- 
tion of the Congressional 
Medal of Honor. This was 





awarded by Major General 
John B. Anderson, command- 
ing officer of the 16th Corps at Fort Riley, Kansas. His address 
was given in part in the Loup Valley Queen of May 4th, and 
deserves repetition here: 


“It is an honor and a privilege to have been designated by the War 
Department as its representative to come to the home of Robert D. 
Booker today. . 

“During all the years of our existence as a nation the number of 
citizens who have been awarded this decoration is but a mere handful, a 
few hundred of our bravest men. The honor has been awarded only to 
those having the highest order of courage, of self-sacrifice, of devotion to 
duty, and a willingness to sacrifice even life for their country and the 
cause for which their nation was fighting. Robert Booker has joined that 
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select group of outstanding American heroes whose names will forever 
be carried on our Nation's highest roll of honor. . . . There can be no 
doubt that he truly represents our ideal of the best of our American young 
manhood who today are fighting our battles in the four corners of the 


earth in order that we, as a Nation, may survive.” 


Rev. V. P. Schroeder, pastor of the Evangelical Church of 
which the family have long been members, added a significant 
tribute : 

“When Glenn, an older brother, left to enter the army, Bob said, ‘I 
wish I were going in his stead.’ Such consideration for others was ap- 
parent in his early life. In the home, the school and the church, his 
dependability, loyalty, reverence and cooperation were always evident. 
Whatever he did, he did wholeheartedly, never content with ‘just enough,’ 


but only content when he had done the most.” 


The brother Glenn was killed in action June 25th on Saipan, 
one of the Japanese islands taken by the Army and Navy that 
month. He had been in service for more than two years, most 
of that time in the Pacific zone. 

Thus the Nation has bestowed upon Private Booker, son of 
a pioneer Nebraska farm family, its highest honors for heroic 
sacrifice in battle. Likewise the State will honor him and his 
brother in grateful recognition of what it took to make such 


sacrifices. 


Tue Hurren Boys: There is a little man in College View 
who is father of three stalwart fighting sons — Captain Elmer 
F., serving with the U. S. Air Force in England; Merlin L. in 
Iceland; and Lt. Col. Aubrey S. who was reported killed in 
action over Italy on May 14th. And that is what his distraught 
father still refuses to believe. “Not even yet! He was a trained 
pilot and mechanic; he has been flying twelve to fourteen years 
and made many forced landings, even in the night. I don’t know 
if the plane and all bodies were burned, or if his identification 
tag was found, or anything. Nor can I locate anyone who can 
tell me how to get the information. I want to know!” And that 
state of suspense, month after month, is one of the heavy bur- 
dens war lays upon the human heart. 

Colonel Hurren was decorated with the Distinguished Flying 
Cross on July 15, 1943, from the hand of Lt. Gen. Car! Spaatz. 
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He was one of twelve officers who led great fleets of troop trans- 
port planes to Sicily during early stages of the invasion. Since 
then he has been awarded the Air Medal. He graduated from 
the University of Nebraska in 1930, and was editor of the 
Alumnus magazine. 


Pvt. Ropert DAwes STABLER, member of the Omaha Tribe 
of Indians residing in Thurston County, won distinguished 
honors while serving in the Third Reconnaissance Troop of the 
Fifth Army in Italy. His wounds were received while landing 
in North Africa in November 1942, more than two years after 
he volunteered for service. He took part in the Tunisian cam- 
paign, and in Sicily had been under command of General George 
Patton of the Seventh Army. But it was in the Fifth, in Novem- 
her 1943, that he had an inch-long escape from instant death 
when, riding on patrol, his horse stepped on a mine and was 
blown to bits. Stabler too was blown fifty feet but picked him- 
self up unscathed. The next January, however, on the front in 
Italy, he received the wounds that caused his death. The Purple 
Heart was given to his parents — who prize equally a commenda- 
tion received in August 1943 when their son had volunteered 
for special duty with the Scout and Raider Unit working under 
Navy supervision in cooperation with amphibious movements 
of the Third Infantry Division. His commanding officer wrote : 

It has been brought to my attention that you landed in advance of 
the assault wave on the morning of 10 July, 1943, at Licata, Sicily; and 
although under fire from enemy installations, successfully reached shore, 
where you marked the beaches to insure landing of infantry craft at 
the proper points. 

Your gallantry in volunteering for this hazardous assignment, your 
heroism and lofty courage in executing your mission in face of enemy 
fire, and your devotion to duty reflect the finest traditions of this Divi- 
sion and of the Army of the United States. Your acts are worthy of the 
highest praise. 

It is with deep pride and sincere appreciation of your outstanding 
services to your country and to the Division that I extend my personal 
commendation and congratulations. 


The document bore the signature of L. K. Truscott, Jr., 
Major General. 
This hero’s parents, George and Eunice W. Stabler, also 
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cherish a letter written by “Private Bob” just before going to 
the front for the last time, when his platoon was making the 
initial attack on Cisterna. “There is no place in the world that 
can compare with the smallest town in the States. America is 
the only place,” he wrote, and his mother (author of a moving 
book, “How Beautiful is the Land of My Fathers,”) adds: 

Bob laid 


“Only twenty-four, full of hope for the future, 
for all of 


down his life for human freedom true democracy 
us. How precious is youth!” 
Pec. Hottis Dorion STABLER, who volunteered in 1939, 


also took an active part in the drive on Tunisia and again in 
Sicily. He was a technician with the Fourth Rangers Battalion, 
Signal Corps Division, and received five wounds in March 1944. 
Happily, the brothers had met in January for the first time in 
over three years. Just before his discharge from the hospital he 
donated a pint of blood to a wounded comrade. He too was 


awarded the Purple Heart. 





MuRLIN SPENCER 
Correspondent Associated Press 
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“Nebraskans Everywhere” 


MurLIN SPENCER * 


The spectacular record of “Nebraskans Everywhere” during 
the first two years of this war is based upon action in the South- 
west Pacific, but it is a splendid start on the account of Ne- 
braska’s heroic sons in the war. 

“Nebraskans Everywhere,” or any other attempt to relate 
at this time the valorous deeds of our boys in this war, can be 
little more than a symbolic beginning of that story. The minor 
fraction of our heroes here mentioned can only serve as a re- 
minder of the greater tasks of the full record that remains to be 
compiled. It may also help to perpetuate that sense of obligation 
and gratitude that we owe to mIlions of men and women who 
have combined their efforts to save civilization in its most des 
perate crisis. 

Since “Nebraskans Everywhere” was written, much supple 
mentary material has come in and the editorial staff has tried 
to weave some bits of this additional material into the Spence: 
story which we ceem it proper to reprint in full. 

From Allied Headquarters in the Southwest Pacific (AP) Che 
twin machine guns of S/Sgt. Jo! \. Murphy were hot. The Japanese 
Zeros seemed to fill the air— from forty to fifty of them, and they at- 
tacked in successive flights. 

Below was the jungle-covered wilderness of New Britain, and for 
Murphy’s Mitchell bomber there was nothing to do but fight. And it 
was fighting, with Murphy's turret guns pacing the bitter battle. 

For one hour and ten minutes the battle raged, and when it was over 
and the score counted, Murphy of Columbus had bagged five Zeros in 
one of the greatest single one-man battles ever fought in the Southwest 
Pacific. The bag brought Murphy’s total of Japanese fighters destroyed 


to six, giving him the lead in his bomber unit, the “Rough Raiders.” 
S/Sct. Joun A. Murpny, Columbus: Clippings reveal that 


the crew of Murphy's plane had the narrowest escape of any of 
the “Rough Raiders” in that attack. 


* War Correspondent, Associated Press. (April, 1944.) 
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“The pilot was wounded, 
one engine was shot out, and 
forty-one holes were drilled 
in the plane itself. But the 
crew, before downing those 
Zeros, had sunk a six-thou- 
sand-ton cargo ship with a di- 
rect hit— and in a few sec- 
onds retribution was upon 
them. The attack was pressed 
to within fifty feet of Mur- 
phy’s turret.” 

After thirteen months of 
continuous fighting Murphy 
was sent home, where a friend 
on the paper managed to get 
the full story. This reveals 
that the sergeant is officially 
credited with downing nine 
Zeros in the one battle. But he had help. Quoting his own 





words : 

We were badly shot up. One engine was put out of commission and 
our two waist guns were hit. My gun was working, and the fellows just 
kept passing over the ammunition and I fired away. Two of our planes 
were lost, and it was then we were attacked in full force. We weré 
plenty lucky to pull out of that scrap!—Columbus Telegram, May 209, 
1044. 

The reporter added that Murphy had made forty missions 
and had more than two hundred combat hours, “but the mission 
at Rabaul is one that neither Jack nor the Japs will ever forget.” 


Sergeant Dillman of McCook volunteered for a dangerous photo 
reconnaissance mission over Bougainville last June before the Americans 
took over that Solomons island. He rode the ball turret in the Fortress’ 
big belly. 

Everything went well until the mission was nearly concluded. A 
gunner shouted, “Zeros, one o'clock!” and more than twenty of the little 
silver ships came down in a deadly dive, made their pass and came back 
for more 

This time they attacked from below and Dillman, curled up in the 
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ball turret, cut loose with his heavy machine guns. For forty-five min- 
utes the battle raged, but finally the Zeros had enough— what was left 
of them, because five of their number had gone down flaming — and re- 
turned to their base. 

Much of the credit for the Fortress’ victory went to Dillman. His 
citation, when awarded the Distinguished Service Cross, related that 
“Throughout the fight, Dillman’s expert and aggressive turret gunnery 
repeatedly broke up the enemy approaches and his fire accounted for one 
Zero.” When it was over Dillman climbed back into the fuselage and 
helped care for the five who were wounded.* 

There is one thing in common in these stories of heroism and daring 
in the skies over the Pacific. Both men were Nebraskans, fighting as 
Nebraskans [and allied fighters] have fought ever since war came to 
this jungle country south of the equator. 

Air war has predominated in the Southwest Pacific, and consequently 
Nebraska's contribution to the war effort in the second year of war has 
been primarily in the air. But with General MacArthur's ground forces 
on the move, more and more Nebraskans are fighting in the jungles of 
New Guinea and New Britain. Their stories are stories to be told in the 
future, when the final score is in. 

Just how much Nebraska has contributed in the second year of war 
never will be determined fully, but this much is known: More than one 
hundred medals have been awarded them — medals standing for planes 
shot down and ships sunk. They stand for fighter aces like Captain John 
S. Loisel, Nebraska’s ranking pilot in the Southwest Pacific, with seven 
planes to his credit officially 


Captain Loisel, a pilot of the Lightning P-38, was flying cover for 
bombing planes near Dagua air strip close to Wewak last August when his 
flight tangled with Zeros seeking to prevent the bombing. He opened 
fire on one Jap plane and it seemed to break into pieces in the air. A 
little later he caught another Zero in a slow roll, hitting it with two 
hundred rounds of machine-gun bullets at fifty yards. It crashed. 

Another double kill was scored by Lieutenant Sawyer, a P-40 pilot, 
over the Huon Gulf. His bag was one Zero and one medium bomber, 
a fair day’s work. 


Capt. Joun S. Lotset of West Point was one of the P-38 
pilots who in the summer of 1943 flew over Wewak and by radio 
dared Japanese fliers to come up and fight. When the Japs ac- 
cepted the challenge thirty-three of them were shot down. Again 


* Readers may turn to page 33 in our preceding issue, where details are published 
from the account first appearing in the McCook Gaz **+ of November 3, 1943 
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in December the P-38 unit spotted perhaps fifteen enemy fighters 
escorting dive-bombers near Arawe in New Britain. As the 
Lightnings moved in the Japs scattered; when the fight ended 
not one of the:r planes was left. The Lightnings returned with- 
out loss. 

Jack Loisel’s later record adds much to Spencer’s story. 
Olen Clements, in a dispatch to the AP last April, reported: “The 
whole Fifth Airforce fighter unit has done the job of wiping 
out the Jap airmen, but outstanding among the hottest aces are 
the twelve youngsters who have shot down a total of 156 of their 
planes.” Listing. Loisel among those twelve, Clements added 
that he is officially credited with having bagged ten planes and 
has more than two hundred operational missions to his credit. In 
the past two years he has spent but twenty-three days in civiliza- 
tion. At the end of the first year he was given a chance to re- 
turn home, but declined. He was over there when the war started, 
he said, and planned to stay until the end. His mother, answer- 
ing an appeal for clippings, wrote: 

“Jack is commanding officer of his squadron, but tells us nothing 
about his exploits. He says flying is fun; there is a job to do and he 
is striving to do it well. He seldom if ever complains about food or 
climate, but his last letter tells this: 

“It is raining very hard outside and is a trifle damp inside. This 
kind of a storm hits fairly often. The rain comes down in torrents, and 
the wind at forty miles an hour drives it into everything. . . . Our outhi 
(Satan’s Angels) is the best in the A.A.F., and I'll try to keep it that 
way. We've knocked 120 Nippos out of the sky and are still going strong.’ ’ 


Lr. Harotp Sawyer of Lincoln, the second man Mr. 
Spencer mentions as having the honor of “a double kill,” was 
awarded the Air Medal in August 1943, the Purple Heart for 
wounds during action in New Guinea on November 16 last, and 
the Distinguished Flying Cross at about that time. He discounts 
all such honors, however, feeling that he is doing no more than 
any of his comrades, and no definite details are available except 
in the form of descriptions (undated) culled from his letters 
home : 


Our boys in the air have done some marvelous things, but we have 
the greatest respect and praise for the ground troops. If it weren't for 


their work, advancing and keeping our fields in shape, the Air Force 
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could do nothing. Down here there is the closest cooperation between 
the ground and air forces that anyone could ask. 

We live right in the middle of the jungle —in fact, right in the 
middle of a banana grove. We have to build our own tents. They are 
furnished, but for protection they have to be built up on a platform. So 
each four boys build their own version of a jungle mansion 

You can never realize how dense these jungles are until you actually 
have been through them. I speak from experience, for we went back into 
them the other day just to see what we would be up against if we ever 
went overboard. Should that day come, we're all set to meet it, for we 
have a complete jungle kit on the back of our ‘chute. It contains emer- 
gency rations, ammunition, first-aid equipment, a big jungle knife, gloves, 
mosquito net, and silver coins with which to pay the natives to bring us 
back to civilization. Most natives in New Guinea are friendly; those 
that aren't are on the fence and for a few shillings they will turn friendly 

The natives build their huts of kunai grass, and when it dries it 
remains on the shacks. They pleat it and pack it so well that it doesn’t 
leak. In some localities the huts are known to be five years old 

“Those medals,” continued Mr. Spencer, “stand for more 
than ten thousand hours of combat fighting in the air and for 
long, deadly hours of fighting in the jungle.” He refers again 
to Sergeant Dillman, to whom the Distinguished Service Cross 





was awarded for extraordinary heroism in action. He names 


six Nebraskans whose gallantry had won the Silver Star. These 


are Lt. Charles E. Barber of Omaha, Cpl. William M. Brown 


ef Minden, Pvt. David J. Eckholt of Humphrey, Lt. Lloyd A. 


Stuehmer of Scribner, Lt. Walter 
and Capt. Jack Wilson of South 
to the Distinguished Flying Cross 


achievement and says: 


Far too many Nebraskans have 


N. Thompson of West Point, 
Sioux City. Then he refers 
for heroism and extraordinary 


fought heroically under Generai 


MacArthur to list all their names, but here are some whose acts were 


recognized officially in citations awarding the Distinguished Flying Cross 


Aden, Sgt. Burton E., Grand Island 
Barrett, Sgt. Dale L., Humphrey 
Bartz, Sgt. Richard A., North Loup 
Blum, 2d Lt. Allen H., Omaha 
Boyd, Sgt. William N., Central City 
De Wolf, Maj. James G., Kearney 
Devoe, Sgt. Robert E., Lincoln 
Goodrich, Lt. Herbert T., Fairmont 
Hansen, Pvt. Milton T., Blair 
Hanson, Lt. Robert P., Wakefield 
Jack, Maj. Jean A., Tekamah 
Johnson, Lt. Kent M., Fremont 
Kirk, Sgt. Harley A., Greenwood 
Loisel, Capt. John S., West Point 
McMullen, Capt. Richard J., Lincoln 


McVey, Sgt. Matthias F., Lincoln 
Maine, Sgt. Dennis K., Blue Springs 
Marvel, Sgt. Charles E. Grand Island 
Moore, Lt. Delman L., Bartley 
Moose, Lt. Robert A., Omaha 
Morrison, Lt. Louis P., Omaha 
Otterpohl, Sgt. Robert B., Randolph 
Pierce, Capt. Robert L., Lincoln 
Reeves, Sgt. Jerry E., Omaha 
Riley, Sgt. William G., Oshkosh 
Sawyer, Lt. Harold M., Lincoln 
Southard, Lt. William P., Omaha 
Swanson, Lt. Dustin H., Omaha 
Weedin, Lt. Wilbur H., Aurora 
Wilson, Lt. Robert W., Scottsbluff 
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In this story Murlin Spencer listed thirty-six Nebraskans. 
Requests for additional information were sent from this office 
to thirty of the families there represented. Nineteen responded 
with clippings, letters, occasional photos. The extent of the 
accounts here given is determined largely by the amount of ma- 
terial available, rather than by any estimate we might make as 
to the relative value of the services rendered or the relative 
courage displayed. These pages might be multiplied by hundreds 
if we could use all the clippings that come to the office files day 
by day. Such as do appear here are determined, in the main, 
by chance rather than by choice. Except in the case of very 
special honors conferred, it is impossible to choose between these 
gallant men. The names that follow are among those listed by 


Mr. Spencer. 


Capt. RicHarp J. McMutten, Lincoln. Here is a dispatch by 
Wiiliam C. Wilson, with MacArthur in New Guinea, October 12 (UP): 

Rabaul harbor was dotted with ships, looking like so many ants on 
a piece of candy, when Lieutenant McMullen piloted his B-24 Liberator 
bomber in over the target. . . . Then the bomb bay doors were opened. 
Icy winds ripped through the plane. I could see Zeros whipping across 
the airdrome and racing up toward us. Suddenly I saw the thousand- 
pound bombs drop. . . . It looked as if the whole Japanese navy was in 
the harbor. . . . For the next thirty minutes, forty enemy planes battled 
our Liberator and a number of others in our formation. Machine-gun and 
cannon shells began plowing into us, and one 20-mm shell smashed just 
two inches over my head. Later, I discovered ten machine-gun bullet 
holes forming a neat pattern in the fuselage around my body. One of 
our four engines was shot out of commission and another was damaged 
as the Zeros dived and zoomed around us. All the while the Liberator 
guns kept chattering away, and before the battle ended they were smok- 
ing and almost red hot. . . . The navigator and the engineer complained 
because they were kept too busy to get into the fight with their guns. 


Another witness of the American raid on Wewak wrote: 
“When we came in on the airdrome there was not a single fire, 
but when we turned away from the field smoke was rising a 
thousand feet.”” The famous Jolly Rogers heavy bomber unit 
to which McMullen belongs is familiar in Southwest Pacific 
skies for the pirate insignia of skull and crossbones on the twin 
tails of their Liberators. 


Capt. Dustin H. Swanson of Omaha is another of the Jolly Rogers 
boys of Fifth Air Force fame, and was in that first daylight raid on Rabaul. 
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Among other thrills, he has limped home from Wewak on three 
engines (one with a bad oil leak) over jagged mountain ranges, ready 
to bail out at any moment, yet Dusty coaxed his “Golden Lady’ on with 
out even a crash landing. . . . Though jumped many times by clouds of 
Jap fighters, he thinks his most hair-raising experiences have been in 
fighting the Southwest Pacific weather. Once the men were forced to 
fly at eight thousand feet through the Owen Stanleys, dropping from four 
to five thousand feet a minute in storm clouds. With arming pins set 
on half of the bombs, they were lifted four inches off the bomb racks 
Once the clouds parted to reveal sharp peaks one hundred feet below. 
“Some fun!” was Dusty’s comment, so it’s no wonder he'll welcome the 


sight of Nebraska's rolling plains 


S/Set. Ropert B. Otrerpont of Randolph is the subject 
of a lengthy story captioned: “Hero Visiting Denver Has Flown 
on 33 Missions in 11 Months.” On his way home on furlough, 


he stopped to visit cousins. We quote: 


\ Liberator bomber, flying alone to its target over Japanese-cou- 
trolled areas of the Southwest Pacific last August 21, did a wonderfully 
destructive job of bombing the Pomela Nickel Mine in the Celebes, shot 
down four out of twelve fighter planes, and got back to its base after a 
fourteen-hour flight so perforated with 325 bullet holes it looked like 
window screen. One of the crew (all of whom were awarded the Silver 
Star for heroism above and beyond the call of duty) was Sergeant Otter 
pohl, waist gunner, age 21, with 302 combat hours on his military record. 

Twelve Liberators were sent to bomb that mine. Eleven failed to 
find the tiny target, due to the great distance and thick clouds. Otter- 
pohl’s plane dropped seven bombs on a freighter and beached it, and 
swooped down to the burning ruins to strafe the barracks. Then twelve 
of the new Jap fighter planes the Americans cali “Oscars” closed in on 
the lone bomber, with the result that in addition to the four definitely 
shot down, three probably were destroyed 

“I was credited with one of the definites,” the gunner said. “He 
was coming straight in from the side about a hundred feet above us. | 
used a lot of ammunition. All of a sudden his plane exploded, the wings 
came off, and I thought the wreckage was going to hit our plane.” 

The clouds helped the bomber escape, with one engine damaged in 
a forty-five minute fight and with gasoline for five minutes of flying left. 
Almost miraculously, not a single crew member was scratched. The pilot 
came closest — bullets cut his parachute straps. 

Sergeant Otterpohl’s longest flight (also from Australia) was nearly 
sixteen hours against oil installations in Borneo. The attack was made 
at night, and refineries and tanks burning from other attacks could be 
seen fifty miles away. All crews participating were commended by Gen- 
eral MacArthur and Lt. General Kenney. 
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Later, Sergeant Otterpohl received the Distinguished Flying 
Cross. The citation states that “this bombardment squadron of 
the Fifth Air Force is playing a major role against the Japanese 


in the South and Southwest Pacific.” 


Mayor Jean A. Jack of Tekamah (since given the rank of 
lieutenant colonel) is represented here by a graphic letter from 
his mother, who wrote: 


Jean has told us very little of his exploits but seems chiefly concerned 
about his baby boy, whom he has never seen. The most we have 1s 
from a phonograph record of a speech he made when given the Silver 


Star. There he told how he and another Fortress made a daylight bomb- 


ing raid over Rabaul on January 5, 1943. Fog obscured their target and 
anti-aircraft fire made things uncomfortable. Fifteen Zeros attacked 
the two bombers for a hundred miles on the way home. The turre: 


gunner was seriously wounded. The crew shot down four of the Zeros; 
the other bomber brought down three more. 

The No. 1 engine on Jean's plane was shot out of commission, as 
well as the left wing, and all the controls were badly damaged. A storm 
blew up that forced them to use much of the gas needed for the return 
trip. They radioed their location and prepared for a crash landing on ar 
island. Friendly natives cared for them a couple of days (one of them 
his birthday) before they were picked up and taken back to base. 

Jean has the Silver Star, Distinguished Flying Cross, Air Medal and 
Purple Heart, but bas never told us how he got them. Since his promo 
tion he is in charge of the airdrome, bombardment aircraft replacement 
pool, reception and training center for combat crews, and a _ service 


squadron at the Replacement Center of the Fifth Bomber Command. 


First Ltr. Ronert A. Moose of Omaha, killed in action in 
New Guinea on April 3, 1943, while on his 123rd combat mission, 
was one of those Nebraska boys who never thought to claim the 
credit due him but never missed an opportunity to strike a telling 
blow — as witness this clipping from an Atlantic City paper, re- 
printed in Valparaiso, Indiana — presumably the home of Capt. 
Russell A. Francis whose life Moose had saved in a “dog fight” 
over Buna: 

We dived on the enemy from twenty thousarid feet at terrific speed, 
trying to get to the bombers, but as usual got tangled up with Zeros. 
The sudden change in altitude affected my motor and it began to run 


rough. Bullets flew past and I found two Zeros on my tail. Then First 


Lt. Robert Moose, seeing that I was in trouble, whipped in and shot down 
both those Zeros. 
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Murlin Spencer himself adds a tribute to the ski!! of this 
Nebraskan : 

Lieutenant Moose was over Oro Bay, near Buna, one day when the 
Japanese came over on a raid. Moose and others in his flight tied into 
the Nips, some going after the fighters, others after the bombers. Moosc 
scored hits on three Zeros, sending them crashing into the sea in a triple 
kill, which comes only infrequently in the lifetime of any fighter group 


From a tribute in prose and verse written by “a classmate,” 
First Lt. Jim F. Jennings at Long Beach, California, we quote 
briefly : 

No one has ever lived who knew the equal of his courage, and no 
people have ever had a stouter barricade against a foe. Bob is going to 
school now in a new realm where the scale of men’s thinking is large. 
He has seen at first hand how small is the world, how easy to fly around 
it. how petty and futile its fences and boundaries, how inadequate its 
old yardsticks of distance, and how pinched is yesterday's concept of 
geography. 

Into this new battlefield of the sky, where war was never waged be- 
fore (it's fifty degrees below zero, and air is one-fifth of its sea-level 
density) — into these shuddering heights goes “Old Mooser™ on his steed 
of steel, soaring up like a rocket. Through his oxygen mask he is con- 
fidently smiling — and may the mighty song of his engine never falter. 


As this copy goes to the printer, the Awards Division of the 
Air Corps is checking information received on additional planes 
to the credit of Lieutenant Moose. It is probable that one of 
these planes was in his last air battle, which would mean that he 
shot down four planes within five minutes. If this is confirmed 
it would automatically qualify him for the Distinguished Service 
Cross. Already he has been posthumously awarded the Distin- 
guished Flying Cross with one oak-leaf cluster, the Air Medal 
with two oak-leaf clusters, and the Purple Heart. 


Capt. Ropert L. Prerce of Lincoln, pilot of a small fighter 
plane, has a story that must await our next publication of Ne- 
braska’s Heroes. Not only because of the wide range of ma- 
terial available, including a story of his own in Skyways, but 
because space does not permit the reproduction here of a water 
color, “Serenade,” which his fellow servicemen voted the most 
popular entry in the art exhibit sponsored by the American Red 
Cross and the Army in New Guinea. 
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Now to pick up the thread of Murlin Spencer once more: 


They haven't handed out medals earned in landing operations, which 
came in rapid succession on New Britain or New Guinea in December or 
January. But Associated Press correspondents have encountered Ne- 


braskans everywhere. . . . 

Despite these ground actions, however, Nebraska’s contribution still 
remains primarily one in the air. 

There is no complete record of the ships sunk and planes destroyed 
by bombers in which Nebraskans rode the pilot’s seat or manned the 
turret guns. But the record would be impressive. 

Sergeant Donovan's plane scored four hits on a merchant ship in 
Rabaul harbor and left it blazing fiercely. Private Eckholt rode a bomber 
over Rabaul which scored direct hits on a destroyer and then shot down 
five Zeros that attempted to intercept the flight. Another merchantman 
at Rabaul was sunk by Captain Wilson. 

Lieutenant Steuhmer dropped two five-hundred-pound bombs so close 
to a Jap merchant vessel at Amben that the ship was left sinking, and 
then while he piloted the B-24 home, his gunners fought off from ten 
to fifteen Zeros in a thirty-minute fight. 

The spectacular skip bombing, whereby the bomber skips its bombs 
into the side of Japanese ships, was employed by the bomber which car- 
ried Sergeant Vokoun to set fire to a Jap destroyer at Kavieng. Private 
First Class Berglund was in the now historic Bismarck sea battle and 
sank a transport, one of the twenty-two ships wiped out in that action 


last March. 


T/Ser. Rogery W. Devoe, Jr., nose gunner on a B-24 Liber- 
ator, was one of the men assigned to soften up Cape Gloucester 
in the Southwest Pacific for an attack right after Christmas. It 
wasn't much of a target, he said, though it did help to pave the 
way for the marines — who, even so, arrived to find the enemy 
still pretty well entrenched. 

Devoe, a Lincoln boy, was decorated by Lt. General Kenney. 
He won the Air Medal for participation in an aerial raid near 
Sakar Island, New Guinea. His plane was engaged in an armed 
reconnaissance mission when three enemy cargo vessels, all 
armed, were sighted. One of these was sunk by “that spectacu- 
lar skip-bombing,” the second was seriously damaged by straf- 
ing. But the thing Devoe remembers best is a Zero just twenty 
feet over his head. “That Jap was so close I could see his white 
scarf and jacket,” he remarked, adding that this was one of the 
two planes he had shot down. 
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Then there was an attack on a convoy near St. Matthias 
Island just a year ago. “Despite heavy anti-aircraft fire from 
the two escorting gunboats, the crew made three bombing runs 
over the target, scoring two direct hits on the largest freight 
transport,” reads the citation. For his part in this, Devoe re- 
ceived one of his three oak-leaf clusters. He also wears the Dis- 
tinguished Flying Cross. 


Mayor James G. De Wotr of Kearney rates his achieve- 
ments as “just par for the course — nothing exceptional.” But 
he holds five major citations. There are four from the Presi- 
dent for his squadron; the Soldier’s Medal for saving the lives 
of members of his group, two awards of the Distinguished Fly- 
ing Cross, one Air Medal for sinking a ship and one for com- 
pletion of 300 hours of combat flying, and two stars for partici- 
pating in two major battles. Thus he is considered Kearney’s 
most decorated pilot. 

Asked to describe the battle in the Bismarck Sea, the major 
cited that as an instance when air power aided the ground forces. 
The air force wiped out 15,000 Jap soldiers on the Bismarck Sea 
in three days, but the ground forces had fought for four months, 
at a cost of nearly 10,000 men, to capture the tiny village -of 
Buna. De Wolf has been photographed twice for feature stories 
in the national weeklies. “But | was scared half to death all the 
time,” he confessed when talking to an audience in the. high 
school from which he graduated in 1937. 


Set. Hartey A. Kirk of Greenwood is one of a Flying 
Fortress crew on reconnaissance over Bougainville. “Its pilot, 
finding the weather unsuitable for high-altitude photography, 
elected to descend to treetop level to strafe the aidrome and 
docks in spite of heavy anti-aircraft fire. As a result they de- 
stroyed at least one Japanese bomber and damaged others. 
For this they received Silver Stars today (April 28, 1943) for 
gallantry in action.” 

Sergeant Kirk also holds the Distinguished Flying Cross and 
Good Conduct medal, as well as a Presidential citation; and 
wears the Campaign ribbon with two stars. He was in the famous 
Bismarck Sea battle where a Japanese convoy of twenty-two 
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ships was destroyed. After two years in Australia and New 
Guinea as armored gunner of a heavy bombardment crew (with 
forty combat missions and over 300 combat flying hours to his 
credit ), he was returned from duty overseas and assigned to the 
air base at Charleston, South Carolina, as an instructor in aerial 
gunnery. 

“Those Zero planes can turn on a dime and give you change !” 
he said. “In the early days of the Pacific war, while tail gunner 
on a B-17, | came back w:th the plane so wrecked that it took 
nearly four weeks to get it back in the air.” 


There are other jobs besides combat jobs which need doing in war, 
however, and doing them well may mean the difference between victory 
his 


and defeat. Sergeant King was awarded the Legion of Merit for 


work in repairing damaged aircraft, getting them rolling again so that 


they could be used to fight. Major Steinberg was cited for his efficiency 
in organizing hospitals and arranging for the evacuation of wounded from 


front-line bases to rear-area hospitals. 


T/Set. Ricwarp A. Bartz of North Loup, once an 
acrobatic youngster but now crew mechanic on a cargo plane, 
works for hours at a stretch in repairing its machinery and has 
been decorated with the Distinguished Flying Cross in recogni- 
tion of courageous service at the Island of New Guinea, (second 
largest in the world) and elsewhere in the Southwest Pacific. 
His father has a letter from Lt. General Kenney, written last 
November to notify him of the award made to his boy “for ex- 
traordinary achievement while participating in aerial flights.” 
The citation continues: 

In these three months he took part in more than fifty missions, drop 
ping supplies and transporting troops over territory continually patrolled 
by enemy fighter aircraft. Often landings were made on fields only 4 
few miles from this theater I want to tell you how genuinely proud 
I am to have men such as your son in my command, and how gratified I 
am to know that young Americans with such courage and resourcefulness 
are fighting our country’s battles. 

But there are no medals for laundry work. A letter last 
New Year’s Day told of being too busy for writing much be- 
cause he was “changing engines on the plane. Hope to finish 
the job soon so I can get a day off to wash some clothes.” He 
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has told them of the lovely Bird of Paradise and the white cock- 
atoos, natives of New Guinea; of hazardous flights over the 
Owen Stanley mountains; of helping to build a chapel there in 
the jungle. Thus danger, devotion and drudgery, beauty, glory 
and maddening irritations are strangely mingled in the life of 
these soldiers who are fighting our battles in far fields. 


And then there are the transport pilots, men like Sergeant Reeves, 
Private Hansen, Captain Stover, Sergeants Norgan, Barrett, Riley, Lieu- 
tenants Davis, Fay, Thompson, Weedin, Knight, Johnson, Morrison and 
Wilson. . 


T/Set. Jerry E. Reeves, twenty-year-old radio operatar 
from Omaha, has been in the army since September 1942 and 
recently working sixteen hours a day on a troop-carrier plane 
over New Guinea. One of his letters carried the terse postscript, 
“I got a medal.” His parents heard no more about it until the 
World-Herald announced the award of a Distinguished Flying 
Cross “for heroism in flight and exceptional and outstanding ac- 
complishment in the face of great danger. These operations con- 
sisted of over fifty missions, including dropping supplies and 
transporting troops to advance positions, flying at low altitudes 
over mountainous terrain under adverse weather conditions, in 
an unarmed transport plane, and often landing within a few miles 
of enemy bases.” In Sep.emlber he had completed fifty-five mis- 
sions in fifty days. Late in April his family received the mes- 
sage, “Missing in action since March 6th.” 


First Lr. KENT MARSHALL JOHNSON of Fremont was the 
subject of a report in his home-town paper (October 11, 1943) 
that invites repetition here. He was one of the pilots in a para- 
troop-dropping mission in New Guinea which completed the en- 
circlement of Lee and Salamaua. We quote: 

In this operation many scores of fighters, bombers and attack-bombers 
co-ordinated with scores of troop-carrier planes to form the greatest air 


armada ever assembled in the Southwest Pacific. “It was a_ thrilling 
sight,” commented Lieutenant Johnson. “We were all proud of the fact 


that our unit was selected to lead the great formation, and of the fact 
that General MacArthur and Lt. General Kennney personally led this 
whole and highly successful operation of Flying Fortresses. The para- 
troops are a great bunch of boys with a fine spirit of fellowship, so that 
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complete cooperation was easy to attain. They took the operation in 
stride. We all joked and clowned around the planes as we waited for 
the take-off, and that joking continued almost to the moment they jumped 
over the target. I understand this was one of the most successful mass 
jumps ever made. Almost one hundred per cent of the troops landed 
within the target area.” 

Since that time Lieutenant Johnson has been busy carrying airborne 
troops, ammunition and supplies, and evacuating the wounded. He now 
(1943) has to his credit forty combat missions and has flown over 
200,000 miles. But singing is one of his greatest accomplishments and 
greatest joys, and there is seldom a night that the gang in his barracks 


is not entertained by the harmony emanating from his room. 


Lt. Ropert W. WILson of Scottsbluff, who once delivered 
papers for the Star-Herald there and later used to caddy out on 
the Stockdale golf course (while attending college in California), 
is now pilot of a troop-carrier plane, one of a leading squadron 
completing a mass paratroop invasion in New Guinea. General 
MacArthur watched that invasion, and it was conducted with 
classic brilliance. 

First, Lieutenant Bob flew his ship into position, and as it moved 
swiftly over its prescribed course the paratroopers bailed out, their chutes 
blooming like great war flowers. He said of them: 

‘Their spirit was amazing. You would hardly know that many were 
going on their first combat mission. They laughed and joked, and many 
even slept unconcernedly, while we were on our way to the target. This 
is the real American spirit—the kind that gets the job done.’ 

The youthful lieutenant has more than 1,300 flying hours to his 
credit — equivalent to about 210,000 miles or eight trips around the 
world. In January (1944) he flew across the Pacific in the greatest 


mass flight of troop-carrier planes ever attempted. 


Sct. Witsur H. Weepin of Aurora finds an interpreter 
in Pat Robinson (name and date of paper unknown), who also 
reports on the job of the transport men. 


Now, for the first time, can be revealed the part these tireless lads 
have played, not only in saving Port Moresby but in turning back the 
Japs. 

Without them the task would have been practically impossible. . . . 
These American youngsters have made many flights daily, carrying food, 
ammunition and guns to the fighting front. Many have flown as many 
as twelve hundred hours over here, and up to the last few days the 
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records did not show one plane lost or one boy injured in months of 
flying through the worst sort of weather. 

The transpert pilots load several thousand pounds of stuff in their 
planes and fly into the Owen Stanley mountain range. They drop down 
thousands of feet between high peaks into deep gorges to release theli 
loads. 

Without this dropped food and ammunition the Australian troops 
would have had great difficulty to continue fighting, because at that time 
there was no other way to get supplies to them. Then we started driving 
the Japs back. The transport pilots kept right on carrying supplies to 
the front and are still doing it. . Daily they take off, shooting across 
the mountains, returning, reloading, and taking off again. 

They dropped millions of pounds of supplies in one month, and a 
high percentage of this material was recovered —a remarkable achieve- 
ment. Then they flew a large number of troops from Australia without 
one mishap, and topped that by re-transporting them across the moun- 


tains to the New Guinea front. 
A correspondent to the Associated Press has this to say: 


An entire campaign depended upon these men who kept the bully 
beef express operating between Port Moresby and the battlefields of 
Buna, Sanada, Gona, Kokoda and Wau 

They took off in uncertain weather, lifted the heavily loaded trans 
ports over the formidable Owen Stanley mountains, landed on uncer- 
tain flying strips within a few miles of enemy positions. 

If they met a Zero—and some did—they could make a_ fofced 


landing in the jungle or be shot down. 
Murlin Spencer closes his tribute in these words: 


They fly transport planes in the toughest run in the world. It isn't 
alone the danger from the Japanese planes, which can outfly them with 
ease and shoot them down any time they fly them. There is also the 
weather, temperamental, treacherous; and the mountains, which rise to 
fifteen thousand feet and back up the clouds behind them. 

Day by day, however, these transport men go out, sometimes in 
escorted convoys and sometimes alone, to carry troops and supplies to 
advanced areas. They come back with wounded, and no one knows how 
many lives they have saved. 

All this is the way Nebraskans fought in the Southwest Pacific in 


the second year of the war. 
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Wes.ey B. Haccarp, Boys Town Citizen of 1935-37, whose 
bravery was mentioned in Richard Tegaski’s “Guadalcanal Diary,” 
has been awarded the Silver Star “for distinguished service in 
the line of his profession” — which is that of pharmacist’s mate 
l/c. “While a member of a patrol advancing through enemy 
territory, Haggard, with utter disregard for his personal safety, 
fearlessly faced the accurate rifle fire of enemy snipers to treat 
the wounds of incapacitated marines. Largely as a result of his 
valorous action the lives of several of the wounded were saved.” 


— Boys Town Times, 4/9/43. 


A letter from Boys Town states that some 550 of their 
citizens are now serving in the armed forces; three are prisoners 
of war; there are nineteen Gold Stars on their service flag; and 
several besides Haggard have heen cited for conspicuous bravery. 
One of these is 


Prc. Harry L. Teves, who received the Silver Star, Pur- 
ple Heart, and a certificate signed by the First Lord of the 
British Admiralty, stating that after several hours of severe 
street fighting on the docks at Algiers their destroyer, under 
heavy bombardment from shore batteries, was compelled to 
withdraw. The ship’s doctor was one of those severely wounded. 

“In the midst of bursting shells, with no medical officer 
to direct his efforts. Private Telles coolly moved about the ship, 
rendering first aid and dressing the wounds of injured men. 
For his courage, skill, and calm performance of duty in the face 


of enemy fire, he was awarded the Silver Star... . By the King’s 
Order, .. . I am charged to express His Majesty’s high apprecia- 
tion.” 


Another, killed in action the day after Pearl Harbor, was 
GeorGE FRENCH Fritz of the 164th Infantry. “He embodied 
all that was good and noble,” wrote the chaplain to his mother. 
“He was awarded the Silver Star posthumously and so died as 
he had lived, a hero — true to his God and to his country.” 

The limits of space forbid mention of many others whose 
names are recorded on a very long roll of honor received from 
Boys Town. 
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Lr. Gren Lunpy of Shubert has been awarded the Air 
Medal by Major-General Chennault, battling the Japanese in 
China. He is a member of the famous “Fighter Squadron” in 
the forward eschelon of the 14th Air Force. The citation states 
that within four months this lieutenant participated in twenty-five 
combat missions, which included “low-level strafing and bombing 
raids on strongly defended enemy airports and installations in 
China, Burma; and Indo-China. He has actively participated in 
the defense of Chinese and American installations, . . . displaying 
courage and aggressiveness at all times.” — Falls City Journal, 
10/12/43. 

George Weller, correspondent on the field at Salamaua May 
21, 1943, sent a cable to his paper (Chicago Star-Telegram) 
describing at length the work of the “blue-eyed boys with a 
quick smile” who, with the brown-eyes and the gray, comprised 
a notable group of fighting pilots. Colonel Hough’s Lightning 
P-38 is now famous; these boys were the ones who introduced 
it to the Japs in a furious dog-fight of thirty minutes at Salamaua. 
“In the tactical sense it was an epochal battle, for our pilots 
fought boldly and met the most evasive stunts of the twenty 
butterfly Zeros with twists of their own. Their vicious passes 
outclassed all conflicts of like numbers of planes over New 
Guinea.” 

Lundy, wrote this correspondent, was the first to spot 
them in the thin blanket of overcast. Pilot Peterson told him it 
was the “fiercest, fastest movement I’ve ever seen. The vertical 
development of the battle was extreme. They were trying to land on 
our tails, where they could shoot from not more than 150 feet.” 
There were moments when the fighters were separated by less 
than one-tenth of that distance. The Zeros had the initial ad- 
vantage and came at our boys from all angles. 

Lieutenant Lundy, who shows the stuff Nebraska farm boys 
are made of, was among those known to have destroyed at least 
one plane. He was in New Guinea over fourteen months and 
has not been home since joining the army. The report that he 
was killed in action seems not to have been verified. 

Readers not already familiar with the new Lightning and its 
vertical-flight magic will be interested in the briefed story of an 
amazing experiment found elsewhere in this Magazine. 
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S/Set. Ropert P. JuncsiutH of Arlington, with the Air 
Forces in England, by complete disregard for his own safety 
saved the lives of at least two of his comrades and thereby lost 
his right arm. The letter lauding their son, who is radio man 
and gunner on a bomber, came to his parents from the Division’s 
chaplain. A note by the censor added: 
us.” Details of this action could not be revealed. — Fremont 
Tribune, 3/31/43. 

On April 6th the Silver Star was awarded “for gallantry in 


“ 


Please pray for all of 


action . . . on a B-24 airplane on a bombing mission over Ger- 
many, 28 February 1943.” The citation continues: 

“Displaying great courage, skill and presence of mind under 
most hazardous conditions, Sergeant Jungbluth revived the left 
waist gunner, unconscious from lack of oxygen. . . . Immediately 
thereafter the bomber was attacked by a large force of enemy 
fighter planes, whereupon Sergeant Jungbluth manned the left 
waist gun, destroyed one ME-109, and continued to fight hero- 
ically until critically wounded by an exploding 20 MM. cannon 
shell.” These wounds brought him also the Purple Heart. 

Later, the release of details revealed that this bombing mis- 
sion was over Wilhelmshaven. “The Epic Story of the Night 
Raider” (Night Raider was the name of their plane) was told 
in Liberty Magazine of June 26, 1943, with photos of the crew. 


Capt. Rospert Davies of Wilber has received the Purple 
Heart and oak-leaf cluster for service and wounds in Sicily. 
During that invasion his unit marched 54 miles in 36 hours with- 
out sleep and then, with no time for rest, engaged the enemy for 
ten hours. — Seward Independent, 9/1/43. 


Mayor WAYNE THURMAN of Broken Bow won the Army 
Air Medal and oak-leaf clusters (five, now) “for outstanding 
service in duty of great responsibility,” as well as the Silver 
Star award for senior pilots. In one of the first units assigned to 
the North African campaign, he has an impressive record of 
combat and special flying, and has been frequently in Iraq, Iran, 
Egyptian Sudan, Nigeria and England.— Broken Bow Chief, 
9/2/43. 
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“THe U. S. S. Don O. Woops” is the proud name borne 
by a destroyer escort vessel recently christened in honor of this 
Navy Corpsman from Wymore, hospital apprentice first class, 
killed instantly while giving first aid to several wounded Marines. 
Though repeatedly warned of his peril he pressed on into the 
sea near a rock cliff where hostile snipers endangered our troops. 
There, twenty-five yards from those menacing but hidden guns, 
he gave medical assistance and comfort to the helpless men until 
he himself was struck down. This was during the battle of the 
Solomons on August 8, 1942. His action was witnessed by 
Captain Paul Heinz Jr. of the U. S. Marine Corps, who wrote: 

“Don was attached to my company when we landed on 
Gavatu. My platoon was first to gain the beach. Don was in 
the second platoon, but I scon lost track of him. 

“About an hour later, advancing around the edge of the 
island, we became engaged in a fire fight with some Japs hidden 
in caves and rocks along the beach. Then I saw Don again. He 


came over in the thick of the fight to help Vincent in caring for 





Courtesy Dravo Corporation, Pittsburgh 


THE Destroyer Escort Woods 
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my men. Vincent was killed by a burst from a machine gun, 
then Don was fired on as he ran to the rescue and he fell, mortally 
wounded.” 

The Silver Star, for conspicuous gallantry and intrepid 
conduct under fire, was awarded to Apprentice Woods in Octo- 
ber 1943. He is entitled also to the American Defense Service 
Medal, the Asiatic-Pacific Area Campaign Medal, and the Presi- 
dential Unit Citation awarded the First Marine Division. 


Sct. Harvey W. CacaMe of Scottsbluff is entitled to wear 
the Distinguished Flying Cross, the Air Medal, the Asiatic- 
Pacific Theater Medal with three stars, each representing his 
part in a major engagement; the American Theater Medal, the 
Good Conduct Medal, and a pre-Pearl Harbor medal. 

It is doubtful if he wears any of them often, for he is about 
the most thoroughly modest fellow you could meet anywhere. In 
fact, his parents did not know he had won the DFC until notified 
by this paper. 

Sergeant Calame, an aerial engineer with a B-17 bombard 
ment squadron, says most of his action centered around the Solo- 
mons “when it was pretty hot down there.” The various missions 
were successful, and not a man was lost. Although he would 
not tell about any specific raids, he did say this much: “We helped 
pound Munda to the ground until our troops finally took it. We 
did our best to harass the Japs.” — Scottsbluff Star-Herald, 
9/17/43. 


Capt. DEAN H. DrAEMEL of Fremont, bomber pilot on a 
B-25 (and also a second cousin of Rear Admiral Milo F. Draemel, 
who in July 1944 received the DSM), has been awarded the Dis- 
tinguished Flying Cross “for extraordinary achievement while 
participating in aerial flight in the North African theater of 
operations.” The citation continues: 

“On 23d February, 1943, Captain Draemel led his flight of 
three B-25s in, a low-level attack on an enemy convov in the 
Sicilian straits. In the face of intense fire from an anti-aircraft 
barge and two naval escort vessels, and repeatedly attacked by 
fourteen hostile fighters, he courageously held to his course, en- 
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abling his bombardiers to score direct hits on a 500-foot mer- 
chantman, which sank a short time thereafter. Captain Draemel 
then expertly piloted his plane to protect a crippled bomber which 
was about to be attacked. . . . His outstanding leadership and 
conspicuous gallantry have reflected great credit upon himself 
and the armed forces of the United States.”” — Fremont Tribune, 
10/8/43. 


Lr. M. Grant Mavk of Hastings, co-pilot of a bomber, 
has now added to his Purple Heart the Distinguished Flying 
Cross for his work in Britain and North Africa. In a raid on 
Tunis he helped bring his plane back to safety after one engine 
had been knocked out and most of the tail controls shot away. 
The enemy fighters stopped only when they ran out of ammuni- 
tion. “When their last gun ceased firing, their planes were so 
close that we could see their looks of surprise when the B-26 
wouldn't fall.” — Hastings Tribune, 9/3/43. 


Henry |. Lewon, formerly of Elkhorn, Fireman on the 
U.S.S. Kanawha, an oil tanker, has been awarded the Purple 
Heart for wounds received during the battle of Guadalcanal. Its 
presentation was'a special on a graduation program at the Great 
Lakes Station. 

The record shows that Lewon was on duty in the fire-room 
of the tanker when nearly a hundred Jap bombers and Zeros 
attacked. . . . Three bombs were direct hits on the Aanawha, but 
Lewon and a shipmate survived the blast. He was standing 
under the main oil feedline to the burners when the first bomb 
fell; as a result he was severely wounded and lost the sight of 
one eye... . Men on the beach who had been watching the ship 
observed that she was sinking slowly but burning faster, so they 
decided to tow the ship to beach and fight the fire. When the 
rescue party came aboard, Lewon and his shipmate hammered 
and hollered until they were heard, An enlisted man in the party, 
who had served on the Aanawha two years before, knew of an 
out-of-the-way hatch giving entrance into the pump room. Knock- 
ing off its top, they lowered lines to the trapped men and pulled 
them out just before the ship sank. — Waterloo Gazette, 12/31/43. 
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HAROLD FRANKLIN KINZER of Albion, gunner’s mate with 
the U.S.S. Atlanta, is the proud possessor of a citation signed by 
Frank Knox, Secretary of the Navy, “delivered with congratula- 
tions” to each member of the crew of that splendid ship in her 
final engagement, which lasted but thirteen minutes. The story is 
eloquently told in the citation itself: no further words are needed 
to complete the graphic picture. We quote from the Albion 


Argus of December 2, 1943: 


THE PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED States takes pleasure in presenting 

the Presidential Unit Citation of the 
Unitep States Suip Aflania 

for service as set forth in the following 

Citation: For outstanding performance during action against enemy 
Japanese forces off Guadalcanal Island, November 12-13, 1042. Struck 
by one torpedo and no less than 49 shells, the Atlanta, after sinking an 
enemy destroyer and repeatedly hitting a cruiser which later went down, 
gallantly remained in battle under auxiliary power with one-third of her 
crew killed or missing, her engine room flooded and her topside 2 shambles 
Eventually succumbing to her wounds after the enemy had fled in defeat, 
she left behind her a heroic example of invincible fighting spirit 





Courtesy “Our Navy Magazine,”’ Brooklyn 
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Much later, his parents received a letter giving a glimpse of what 
goes on in the mind of a soldier though few ever reveal it. That letter 
was set into type for the previous issue of this Magazine but could not 
be used there—nor now. Our readers will find it in full in the Albion 


Argus of July 6th. 


S/Ser. Harotp VAN OyveNn.of Madison was honored in an 
impressive ceremony at the Scribner Air Base on January 13th, 
when the Air Medal was awarded for valorous deeds in aerial 
combat and the Purple Heart for the wounds that cost him his 
life. His mother received the medals from Major Robert L. 
Fisher, in command at the Base, assisted by members of his staff. 
A formation of enlisted men took part in this service, paying 
silent tribute to their fellow member. Later, on the flying field, 
a squadron of pilots roared low over the field in salute. 

But Mrs. Van Oyen, who had lost her husband only three 
days before the notice of her son’s death, still refuses to believe 
he is gone. The fatal wounds were received on his fifth mission 
over German-occupied Europe. -— Fremont Tribune, 1/14/44. 


Lr. KENNETH Drown of Seward, dental officer for a field 
artillery unit, has been decorated for heroism in Tunisia. In a 
single day he descended into a 120-foot well under air attack to 
free a soldier who proved to be dead — but did recover his body ; 
then after dark he and a comrade drove fifteen mles into enemy 
territory, voluntarily, and brought out two ambulances left be- 
hind when the Nazi attack swept over the Sidi Bouzi area. The 
pair again went hack and returned with a self-propelled howitzer 
and a half-track loaded w.th ammunition. — Seward Independent 
3/19/43. 


Pvt. FrepertcK R. Prett of Anselmo, across the world 
from Lieutenant Drown, also received the soldier’s medal for 
heroism by going down into a well to save the life of a comrade. 
This well was only 21 feet deep, but it was filled with carbon 
monoxide fumes. In spite of that, Prell and the three who 
worked with him (not Nebraskans) managed to rescue the un- 
conscious soldier. 

The medals were awarded by Maj. Gen. Simon Buckner, 
Jr., defense commander in the Alaskan theater. — Beatrice Sun, 
3/19/43. 











A Nebraska Chaplain on the Cassino Front 
Easter Sunday, 1944 


An event that most people woul: dismiss with a tolerant 
smile crept into the news dispatches as timidly as a violet lifting 
its head in war-torn woodland, but its full meaning was recog- 
nized by at least one columnist. Writing from Washington 
April 11th, David Lawrence said: 

“The big news of the week-end was not the number of 
tons of bombs dropped on German factories or the number of 
miles the Russian army advanced or the progress of our forces 
in the Pacific—these events were meaningful in themselves. 
But there was something else far more significant — it was the 
broadcasting by loud-speaker of two hours of Catholic and 
Protestant services on Easter Sunday to the German as well 
as the American troops at the Cassino front in Italy. 

“The Associated Press reports that the idea originated 
with the regimental commander of American troops and three 
chaplains. One of them, Chaplain Oscar H. Reinboth, of 
Seward, Nebraska, a Lutheran minister, opened the services 
thus : 

“As an American chaplain I greet Protestants and Catholics 

of the German army. Should not a'l Christendom be jubilant 

this day? Should not all people rejoice —now that Christ died 

and rose again for all men— for Germans and Americans alike? 

Therefore, I wish you also today, in the name of my soldiers, a 

happy Easter.” 

“There was something courageous and sincere about that 
simple statement of faith in the midst of an atmosphere of blood- 
shed and conflict. For chaplains aga:‘n and again are hard put 
to it to explain to the men in the armed services how war and 
Christianity can be reconciled. It is the fine determination of 
Chaplain Reinboth to maintain his faith and to express the spirit 
of brotherly love even for the enemy which makes his expression 
a notable one.” 

Mr. Lawrence added the reflection that, because of our be- 
lief in the Fatherhood of God and its inevitable corollary, the 
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Brotherhood of Man, we hate no man as such. Though we feel 
a mighty hatred for the deeds of German people and their 
leaders, the doer of such deeds can be welcomed (at war’s end) 
into fellowship like that accorded to our German brothers here 
in America, provided he gives proof of sincere reform, sincere 
observance of the natural decencies of life that form the basis of 
civilization. One who believes in Christ can do no less; one 
who follows His teaching can ask no more; those who have suf- 
fered most forgive most—even as He. It is the only way 
out. Peace cannot breathe in the atmosphere of revenge. 
“Hatred ceaseth not by hatred ; hatred ceaseth only by love.” 





S/Ser. Ropert P. JUNGBLUTH, ARLINGTON 
The Purple Heart is for his empty right sleeve; the Silver Star 
is ior his “great courage and skill” in action; the smile is for his 


hospital where he was “treated like a king.” 
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The Toughest Road in The World 


By TILLMAN DvurpDIN 


American Army Engineers here on the Ledo Road say it is 
the toughest road-building job they have ever known or heard of, 
any time or anywhere. And these are the men who directed con- 
struction work on the Alaskan and Pan-American Highways. 

The Ledo Road represents the conquest of some of the 
thickest, wettest jungles in Asia. It has been pushed across four 
rugged mountain ranges rising to heights of 3,000 to 5,000 feet. 
In crossing these ranges, popularly called the Naga /lills, the 
road crawls a length of more than a hundred miles. 

Construction of the Ledo Road has meant a triumph over 
malignant malaria and over monsoon rains so heavy they swamp 
and wash out permanent flatland highways, to say nothing of 
mountain roads. One hundred inches of rain falls over the Naga 
Hills each year, most of it in the few summer months. In June 
last year sixteen inches of rain fell in eleven days. 

Yet in spite of “insuperable” difficulties the Ledo Road has 
been built. Today the road is delivering military supplies 
into the Hukawng Valley. It is making an important contribu- 
tion to a military campaign while it is being pushed rapidly 
forward. 

The Ledo Road is mainly an American achievement. The 
over-all directions and nearly all the equipment are American, 
while American Army engineering troops predominate among 
military personnel working on the project. A hard-working 
Chinese engineering detachment has made a big contribution to 
the road, and many Asiatic civilian laborers have had a share in 
its building. 

Remarkable feats of construction have marked almost every 
mile. Hills have been a serious obstacle and the jungles have 
been a worse one. Towering hardwood trees and a tangle of 
subsidiary vegetation — strangler vines, bamboo, elephant grass, 
banana palms — have had to be cleared every yard of the way. 


Condensed from article in New York Times Magazine, March 19, 1944 
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When construction started fourteen months ago little ma- 
chinery was available. The engineers could count altogether fif- 
teen rock crushers, five steam shovels, fifty trucks and a few 
small bulldozers. The rock crushers were without auxiliary 
equipment and chutes had to be improvised out of bamboo and 
roofing iron. For personnel there were several American engi- 
neering units, most of them Negro; the Chinese engineering de- 
tachment, and several thousand As.atic laborers without tools. 

These were meager resources with which to start one of the 
biggest road-building jobs in history, but Col. John Arrowsmith, 
then in charge, and his men set to work and between December 
1942 and the rains of the following spring had built thirty-five 
miles of road. 

Last year’s monsoons brought the blackest days in the his- 
tory of the Ledo Road. Downpours washed out parts of the high- 
way and some sections became impassable to all vehicles except 
bulldozers. One group of Americans up ahead of the completed 
road were completely cut off. Many of them were stricken with 
malaria and had to be evacuated by “cat” tractors. Others who 
made a grueling march out of the woods had to have their shoes 
cut from their feet when they arrived. 

Only fourteen miles of road were completed during the 1943 
monsoon. It became customary in those days for one head- 
quarters to call up another and ask, “How much road did you 
lose today?” Last November found the highway just little more 
than half way through the Naga Hills. Then Gen. Joseph W. 
Stilwell asked Col. Louis A. Pick, commander of Construction 
and Supply Services in Northeast Assam and North Burma area, 
to rush the road through to Hukawng Valley. 

Colonel Pick, a husky, hard driving, soft-spoken veteran 
Army engineer with a long record of accomplishing impossible 
jobs, said he could do it. Many were skeptical, for he had to 
drive the road over two mountain ranges and through a solid 
barrier of jungle. 

The colonel sent advance crews out over the jungle trail 
with bulldozers and set them working backward and forward at 
several different points on the route to the Hukawng. Gasoline, 
culvert pipe; food, clothing and Diesel fuel were dropped to 
them from planes. Porters were employed to carry supplies from 
the dropping-fields to work stations. 
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Meanwhile, with reinforcements and additional equipment 
Colonel Pick pressed construction ahead from the old road. Two 
days after Christmas the road was through to its designated goal 
and traffic began to roll from Assam to Northern Burma. 

One engineering unit that has worked on the Ledo Road 
almost continually since it was started, recently built an airdrome 
uncer Japanese artillery fire in the Hukawng Valley. This unit 
is under the command of Maj. Perley Lewis, until a few years 
ago a contractor in Phoenix, Arizona. 

One of the most remarkable things about the Road is that 
it has been used while being built. Motor vehicles began to move 
as soon as the first bulldozer path was cut. While traffic flow 
both ways, the work of widening, straightening, grading, filling, 
bridging and culverting goes on twenty-four hours a day. Ligh 
for night work is provided by Diesel oil set ablaze in drums. 

A teeming, varied life flourishes along that road. It has 
fostered a strange community, and the isolation and lcneliness, 
the satisfaction of progress in a grueling task, and the dark, press- 
ing nearness of the jungle have impressed upon this community 
many common interests and emotions. . . . Chinese are constantly 
working along the road, driving trucks and building bridges. 
They display an incurable cheerfulness and salute Americans with 
infectious grins. 

A movie performance on the Ledo Road is one of the world’s 
unique scenes. The screen is set up under trees at the foot of a 
slope and the audience that sprawls on the ground or sits on 
logs in a close-packed group up the side of the hill is made up of 
white and Negro Americans, half-naked Naga tribesmen, Kachins 
in their bright-colored loongyis or skirts, the little Nepalese in 
their grimy jodhpur-like trousers, Chinese, Indians, refugee 
Burmese, and perhaps a passing British officer or two. 

The men who build this road camp beside their jobs, hacking 
away jungle undergrowths to set up little clusters of tents and 
bamboo bashas under tall trees. One American unit has made 
camp more than seventy times in moving along as the road pro- 
gressed. Americans have met few of the dangerous animals 
they were warned against when first sent to the Naga Hills. Most 
have seen nothing more predatory than a barking deer or curious 
gibbons. Naga headhunters have turned out to be aloof but 
friendly and helpful when encountered. 
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chinery was available. The engineers could count altogether fif- 
teen rock crushers, five steam shovels, fifty trucks and a few 
small bulldozers. The rock crushers were without auxiliary 
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Meanwhile, with reinforcements and additional equipment 
Colonel Pick pressed construction ahead from the old road. Two 
days after Christmas the road was through to its designated goal 
and traffic began to roll from Assam to Northern Burma. 

One engineering unit that has worked on the Ledo Road 
almost continually since it was started, recently built an airdrome 
uncer Japanese artillery fire in the Hukawng Valley. This unit 
is under the command of Maj. Perley Lewis, until a few years 
ago a contractor in Phoenix, Arizona. 

One of the most remarkable things about the Road is that 
it has been used while being built. Motor vehicles began to move 
as soon as the first bulldozer path was cut. While traffic flow 
both ways, the work of widening, straightening, grading, filling, 
bridging and culverting goes on twenty-four hours a day. Light 
for night work is provided by Diesel oil set ablaze in drums. 

A teeming, varied life flourishes along that road. It has 
fostered a strange community, and the isolation and loneliness, 
the satisfaction of progress in a grueling task, and the dark, press 
ing nearness of the jungle have impressed upon this community 
many common interests and emotions. . . . Chinese are constantly 
working along the road, driving trucks and building bridges. 
They display an incurable cheerfulness and salute Americans with 
infectious grins. 

A movie performance on the Ledo Road is one of the world’s 
unique scenes. The screen is set up under trees at the foot of a 
slope and the audience that sprawls on the ground or sits on 
logs in a close-packed group up the side of the hill is made up of 
white-and Negro Americans, half-naked Naga tribesmen, Kachins 
in their bright-colored loongyis or skirts, the little Nepalese in 
their grimy jodhpur-like trousers, Chinese, Indians, refugee 
Burmese, and perhaps a passing British officer or two. 

The men who build this road camp beside their jobs, hacking 
away jungle undergrowths to set up little clusters of tents and 
bamboo bashas under tall trees. One American unit has made 
camp more than seventy times in moving along as the road pro- 
gressed. Americans have met few of the dangerous animals 
they were warned against when first sent to the Naga Hills. Most 
have seen nothing more predatory than a barking deer or curious 
gibbons. Naga headhunters have turned out to be aloof but 
friendly and helpful when encountered. 
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After the mountains and the jungle, malaria has been the 
third great obstacle for these road builders. Strict anti-malaria 
discipline for individuals has been supplied. Trousers tucked 
into boot tops, no rolled-up sleeves, sleeping under mosquito nets, 
are some of the vigorously enforced rules here. 

Colon! Pick has practically lived with the Ledo during the 
last few months, and to him goes much of the credit for pushing 
the highway through. He is constantly up and down the road, 
devising construction short-cuts here, clearing up a machinery 
spare-parts shortage there, urging them on to new efforts every- 
where. 

The road’s veterans now see their jungle highway paying off 
in concrete results. For them and everyone on the road, this is 
a tonic to morale. The highway is beginning to help support the 
military campaign that is driving the enemy back. 

From the first there has been a school of thought that maiu- 
tained the Ledo Road was impracticable — that the tremendous 
expenditure of money, materials and effort might better be ap- 
plied elsewhere against the Japanese. But against this point of 
view have stood those who placed the re-establishment of land 
communications with China high on the list of imperative war 
jobs; who believed that stubborn, determined endeavor could 
drive the road into China from India—even across the for- 
midable Naga Hills. 

The Ledo is now “over the hump” and the hill country has 
been conquered. Its builders and hackers have achieved one of 
the engineering masterpieces of the war. Another “impossible” 
thing has been done. Already completed roads, some of them all- 
weather routes, span much of the several hundred miles of terri- 
tory (mostly valley lands) that lie hetween the present head of 
this highway and roads in China proper. Construction is going 
to be easier and quicker from now on. 

History will eventually write a verdict on the Ledo Road. 
Meanwhile, it unrolls farther and farther toward China, a spec- 
tacular monument to engineering skill, dogged persistence and 
soldierly hardihood. And week by week the road is becoming a 
bigger factor in the strategy of the war in Asia. 


The Ledo Road, becoming increasingly prominent in the war news 
brings to the mind of many Nebraskans the name of Major Perley M. 
Lewis. None who knew him, or knew his record, can be surprised to 
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read that this mighty road is “a spectacular monument to engineerimy 
skill and dogged persistence.” 

Like Colonel Pick (now brigadier general) who was placed in 
charge, Major Lewis has been recognized as an engineering genius ever 
since his graduation, and the two make an invincible team. It took him 
just twenty months to achieve his captaincy; since that day in April 
1942 he has risen to the rank of major. In those three years (approxi- 
mately) he handled many heavy assignments such as that of construction 
engineer for quartermaster’s depots in Philadelphia, Alaska, Wyoming, 
Fort Omaha, Kansas City (finished a month ahead of schedule); the 
Lincoln Air Base, seventy days ahead; the Sioux Ordnance Depot at 
Sidney, Nebraska, also completed ahead of schedule in 1942. 

In November of that year Captain Lewis was transferred to Florida, 
then to Virginia, then to the Missouri River Division at Omaha; then to 
the Wright Field [Engineer District in Ohio, but returned to Omaha in 
July 1943, again serving under Colonel Pick who was Division Engineer 
there. A month later, however, he was reassigned to Fort Belvoir, Vir- 
ginia, preparatory to going overseas where the two began to work these 
miracles in the China-Burma-India theater of operation. But always they 
give full credit to all who worked with them. Quoting a characteristic 
phrase of Major Lewis, “We did it together, and we're proud of it!” 


l:dito 





CapTAIN CHARLES A. ROBERTS 
of Lincoln, serving in 45th Engineers Regiment, who won his bars 
by work on the Ledo Road 











Nebraska Women in the War 


WITH THE ARMED SERVICES 


What it Means to be a SPAR * 
Jean Hivtton, YEOMAN 3/ 
lama SPAR. At least, that is what they call me. I am 
a part ofthe Women’s Reserve of the Coast Guard. I wear 
the traditional blue uniform, differing from that of the WAVES 


by the white shield on my sleeve, the gold collar insignia, and 


the lettering atop my hat. The SPARS form one of the least 
known branches of the women’s service, and one of the smallest. 
In our own quiet way, however, we are achieving great things. 
This job is very new to me, for | am a veteran of just two 
months. 

Before my enlistment | heard all the pros and cons on 
women in war: what effect military life would have on girls 
who were used to doing what they wanted and when they wanted 
to; how tired they would become of a uniform and the require- 
ments of disciplinary life. I listened, then turned a deaf ear to 
all arguments against it and followed the inner voice. 

Now acquaintances question me: Why did | join? How do 
I like it, honestly? Would | back out if I could? To all these 
queries I can only say,— There isn't time enough to enlighten 
you as to exactly what the SPARS are doing, for themselves, 
for their country, and for the general morale of the people around 
them. Step up to any one of us and hear the answer: “I wouldn't 
have missed it for anything in the world!” 

It is amazing to consider the number of girls, from every 
corner of the United States, each with her own personality, 
customs and ideas, who meet under the roof of the Biltmore 
Hotel at Palm Beach and form lasting friendships with others 


from the East and the West. 


* This nickname is derived from the initials of the Coast Guard motto, Semper 
Paratus, and its English translation: “Always Ready.’’ — Editor. 
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There are girls who have never been away from home, girls 
who are timid, girls who are leaders; the quick-tempered and the 
slow; the married and unmarried, all of whom have to learn to 
live with one another twenty-four hours a day, sharing bath, 
closet and confidences, and who have to pitch in and do their 
share of the work and keeping up the morale. When you can 
take a group of several thousand, regiment them so that they 
march alike and look alike; when you can harmonize all those 
varied personalities, restrict their natural movements, curb those 
hasty tempers, then I say to you, You have something that 1s 
not the glamour of the uniform; nor is it, even, just patriotism. 
It is the principle of Democracy at work. 

The greatest and hardest lesson in life is tolerance. When 
you learn to check that tongue before the words are out; when 
you learn to accept an order without question; when you overlook 
the petty differences that can cause so much mischief, then you 
have a basis of cooperation that is solid and workable. Then you 
will really become a help and a credit to your country. 

Never let it be said that our skies are always blue skies. | 
am in honor bound to confess that often during training our 
principal subjects of conversation are our wrongs, our indigni- 
ties. You think you will never master the art of marching. 
Either your step is too long, and to shorten it endangers your 
equlibrium, or your stride has to be lengthened to keep up with 
the rest. Oh, the trainees look marvelous, apparently in per- 
fect unison, but when you are one of them you know it’s almost 
impossible to keep a straight line. It is a heartbreaking experi- 
ence to find that you have no way of judging whether you are 
on the same level, shoulder to shoulder, with the next girl. You 
are too far forward, or backward; but, when you think your own 
part is straight, a glance ahead will demoralize you: the line is 
just zigzagging on its own merry way. It’s simple, really, but 
no large group can be perfect and only to the onlooker does +t 
appear uniform. 

Then —time! There is never enough. Every minute of 
the day is scheduled; if the unexpected does give you a free 
hour it is utilized for your washing and ironing, letters, study. 
Relaxation? That word is not found in our vocabulary. 
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Work and I have never been shipmates, and such was the 
case with many of us. But here, work is the order of the day. 
Girls who had never been useful in their lives now do more than 
their share. To keep up a building the size of our station is a 
job in itself, but we do all of it: maintenance and galley duty, 
watch on each deck, care of the offices and auditorium. Ship’s 
store, the soda fountain, the clothing locker — all are maintained 
as a part of our training. Girls running the elevators, girls be- 
hind the mess line, girls driving trucks, girls learning carpentry ; 
surely woman’s place is not wholly in the home. There are about 
four hundred men now on our station: teachers, drill masters, 
and men for the heaviest work, but even these are being replaced. 
With about three thousand SPARS on the station, being turned 
out at the rate of forty to fifty every three weeks to take the 
place of men on shore, the day will come when every man will be 
freed. That is our goal. 

You cannot begin to realize what military life is like till 
you have lived it. Our own small experience shows us what the 
boys must be enduring. A letter means little in a civilian’s life 
as compared with its effect on a service man. It is the big event 
of his day. Your morale, your feeling, the quality of your work, 
all depend on that letter from home. It is impossible for a 
civilian to understand just what we are going through. It is 
not the loss of any of the freedoms, it is the temporary relin- 
quishment of personal desires for the safety of the world 

We are proud of our uniform. Not because it is becoming, 
for we tire of even the most becoming clothes, but because we 
have earned the right to wear it and are proud of what it stands 
for. It is something to remember and to pass on to the future, 
which will be better because of it. The eyes of America are 
upon us. The American girl is proving herself. 
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The Women’s Reserve, U. S. M. C. 
Lieut, KATHERINE P. McCreapy 


The Women Marines have landed. “The situation is well in 
hand.” Eighteen thousand green-clad women are performing 
their duties in a manner highly acceptable to Marine Corps 
standards. 

Women are not exactly a new idea in the Marine Corps, 
for on August 12, 1918, Josephus Daniels, then Secretary of the 
Navy, authorized the enrollment of women for clerical duties 
in headquarters and other Marine Corps offices to replace men 
qualified for active field service. Records indicate that 305 
women were enrolled during the First World War. 

Today Women Marines are occupying 125 different type 
jobs at 52 Marine shore-posts and stations scattered throughout 
the country. 

The work of the Women Marines can be divided into three 
parts — self-maintenance and administration, office work, field 
work. 

The first group forms the backbone of the disciplinary and 
administrative organization. Its members are limited to Colonel 
Ruth Cheney Streeter, Director, and her staff -— procurement 
personnel, cooks and bakers, women working on the design and 
distribution of uniforms, school instructors, company officers, 
graduates of First Sergeants School, and a few women assigned 
directly to working with troops. 

The second group consists of office workers —a typical job 
being that held by a corporal in the Division of Public Relations 
who has actually replaced two men, one of whom is now in train- 
ing as an aerial gunner while the other has been assigned to a 
combat unit. 


“ 


The third group of jobs, those “in the field,” encompass 
perhaps the most interesting work done by Women Marines of 
which the work in aviation is probably the most spectacular. 
It is here the women are serving on ground crews whose job 
it is to inspect, repair and maintain our planes in flying condition. 
They are working as aviation storekeepers and aviation machin- 
ist mates. As aerographers, they observe and record weather 


conditions for the information of pilots. As Link Trainer opera- 
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tors, they instruct aviators in the principles of instrument flying. 
As Gunairstructors, they teach pilots and gunners the theory of 
fixed and free aerial gunnery. They also work as parachute rig- 
gers and as control-tower operators. 

The responsibility of such positions is obvious. 

Since the innovation of the Women’s Reserve on February 
13, 1943, thousands of Women Marines have emerged with flying 
colors from the rigorous training courses provided for them. All 
enlisted personnel, as well as officer candidates, receive indoctri- 
nation at Camp Lejeune, North Carolina, where one entire regi- 
mental area has been turned over to them. 

During their six weeks’ indoctrination, the women’s hours 
of training are similar to those of the men. They are given a 
stiff period of drill daily, several hours of physical education 
each week, and lectures on organization of the Marine Corps, 
map reading, weapons, aerial photography interpretation, chem- 
ical warfare, administration, and military customs and courte- 
sies. As a result, in less than eighteen months they have released 
for combat thousands of fighting Marines who were entrenched 
in shore-duty jobs. 

However, it is not all work for these women of the Marin 
Corps. They have their churches, parties and dances and enjey 
many recreational advantages not available to civilian women 
rheir pay is the same as that of the men of the Corps, and their 
food and living conditions, medical care, and special benefits are 
identical with those of the men. 

The Women’s Reserve was at first a source of much joking 
among the men of the Corps. But now, since it has proved its 
worth, the more experienced men as well as the newest Marine 
“boots” are unanimous in their appreciation of thé services ren- 
dered by women who wear the same globe, anchor and eagle 
emblem as do the men. 

They have worked hard during their eighteen months in the 
Marine Corps. Their motto too is Semper Fidelis, meaning 
“Always Faithful,” and they are all living up to those glorious 
and dignified words. And, in one of the toughest military organ- 
izations in the world, they have made their own secure place. 











IN THE SERVICE CLUBS 


The North Platte Canteen 


Daisy C. HINMAN * 


The people of Western Nebraska have demonstrated their 
patriotism and their loyalty to those in the service of then 
country: by their eager support of the North Platte Canteen. As 
a result it has grown Leyond their wildest imagination. Tales 
of the hospitality shown here have been carried to every camp 
and base by those who have known its friendliness, partaken of 
its cheer. 

Kach day, from one to five thousand men in uniform hurry 
through the big doors for a ten-minute pause on their journey 
into the unknown. They see long tables laden with good things 
to eat: great platiers of sandwiches, pickles, hard-boiled eggs, 
cookies, doughnuts, cake and coffee; milk too, and on hot days, 
iced tea, pop, sometimes ice cream cones. From the farm homes 
come fried chicken anc hundreds of pies. The mothers, wives 
and sweethearts of men already fighting, and who serve them s» 
gladly, urge them to take all they want. Always there are birth- 
day cakes, beaut:fully decorated, and enough so that every boy 
with a birthday that week can have his own cake. Then every- 
body sings with a will, “Happy birthday to you!” He leaves, 
not only with his cake but often with tears in his eyes, feeling 
that this world is a wonderful place after all. One of our workers 
has haked an angel-food birthcay cake every Saturday for the 
past two years, and considers it a privilege. 

The magazine racks are kept well filled, and the leng table 
is piled high with read.ng material of every description. Popular 
magazines and other light reading find ready acceptance, but the 
great demand is for Bibles and New Testaments, prayer books, 
church papers. Wall desks supplied with post-cards and other 
writing material provide opportunity for hurried messages 
home. And every day groups gather at the piano, singing the 


old songs and new. There are frequent requests for song sheets 


* “Just One of the Workers.” 
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(words without music) to be used en route and in camps. Our 
service men love to sing. A splendid radio given by the listeners 
of KODY affords much pleasure. A loud speaker is used to call 
the trains. 

There is a framed citation on one of the great central col- 
umns that has been a daily inspiration since last Armistice Day, 
when the Canteen celebrated its re-opening and the hook-up with 
NBC. It bears the signature of Maj. Gen. F. J. Uhl and was 
presented in person by Colonel MecGary in recognition of “mert- 
torious wartime service .. . for voluntary efforts and outstand 
ing achievements within this |the Seventh Service| Command.’ 

The Honor Roll of the Canteen hangs above the big doors. 
It hears the names of all the nearby towns (sixty of them) that 
serve regularly on certain days of the month. Then there is 4 
day for each of the civic organizations and groups: church cn 
cles, lodges, clubs, employees of stores and shops. Two or three 
of these sometimes unite on a day. Their representatives come 
by car, train or truck, bringing great quantities of food. In the 
month of June 361 such organizations shaved in the work. Cash 
contributions were $3,766, and other donations equalled the cash. 

This year Cozad spoke for Father’s Day. They brought 
hundreds of pounds of sandwich-meat, buns, and other foods in 
proportion; also postals bearing the admonition: “Write to Dad 
today.” 

Our two radio stations, WOW and KODY, have a Sunday 
when they serve with the Air Wardens. Twice they have pro- 
vided also a huge cake. The last one weighed 250 pounds: nine 
lavers, three feet by four, iced to look like a woven basket filled 
with flowers —— even the handle was twined with iced blossoms. 
Everyone had been asked to write a letter to a service man, and 
these, with a “pin-up girl,” were given with every piece of cake. 
The answers to these two thousand letters prove the value of 
the Canteen and its place in the hearts of our men. 

Each Christmas week finds the Canteen full of the holiday 
spirit, with wreaths of holly in the windows, a big lighted tree, 
and gaily wrapped gifts for everyone in uniform. The work has 
grown steadily s nce that stormy Christmas of 1941 when a few 
women gave out apples and oranges to a comparatively small 
number of soldiers. Then we operated from the car-men’s small 
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shanty; now, though the splendid cooperation of the Union 
Pacific and its president, W. M. Jeffers, we have the west half of 
Union Station, formerly used as kitchens, lunch and dining 
rooms. They have provided all modern conveniences, including 
built-in features, light, heat, and janitor service, and an electric 
machine that washes and scalds dry twenty-four cups in ten 
seconds. And they have furnished post-card views of the Can- 
teen in three different lots of eighty thousand each for use of the 
boys. The kitchen equipment was completed by a North Platte 
business man who gave a refrigerator that would hold twenty- 
five people easily. 

When this great room was redecorated, the opening was 
celebrated with a program that was broadcast over the full net- 
work of NBC. Speakers came from Omaha and all the western 
towns in the state. When it was over, one eager lad slipped up to 
aman in charge and offered his shirt for auction. It was a bright 
cowboy plaid and it set the crowd wild. Finally Ira L. Bare 
bid $95, Will Jeffers raised it $5 and won the shirt, which he 
quietly returned to the boy. It was not the first time this young 
patriot had raised money for the Canteen in such fashion 

Interviews with the workers are broadcast by KODY each 
morning, and they are transcribed for the evening broadcast 
around nine-thirty. 

The Canteen receives funds from every conceivable source: 
dances, concerts, scrap-drives, cattle sales, movie benefits, dona- 
tions, regular monthly subscriptions. Whenever a need arose, 
there was always a check from some unexpected source. One for 
two hundred dollars came from a mother in New York City out of 
gratitude for kindness shown to her boy. Children come with 
the pennies they save by not buying candy. One car-wiper gives 
a dollar a week. An old lady of very scant resources hakes five 
dozen cookies every Saturday and brings them down. It all 
means sacrifice, but the sacrifice is blessed and multiplied be- 
cause made so gladly, needed so greatly. There are many, many 
cases of sickness — wretched, homesick boys who are taken off 
trains to a hospital and looked after (as well as their families), 
freeing their minds of worry. I could tell you stories enough 
to fill a book, and you can guess that we love the Canteen! 

You may wonder where all the money goes, when so much is 
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given. Last month’s audit shows an actual expense of $125 a 
day, besides the donations of food. From 35 to 40 pounds of 
coffee are used daily; 100 pounds of meat for sandwiches, 20 
pounds of butter, 45 quarts of coffee cream, 30 pounds of sugar, 
175 loaves of bread, six quarts of salad dressing, and eight large 
sheet cakes that cut 98 pieces each. There are oranges, apples. 
hoxes of cookies, cigarettes, candy bars, matches, magazines and 
chewing gum for the bushel baskets that are loaded onto the 
cars when the men are not allowed to get off. Everything is free 
to all who wear the uniform; not one of the workers is paid. No 
one can realize the hugeness of the undertaking who has not 
seen it in action, when perhaps a thousand service men fill the big 
room, Sometimes several trains are on the track at one time. 
The doors open at five-thirty each morning and swing wide until 
the last train is gone at night. 

The Canteen is run on a business basis with elected officers, 
chairmen for all departments, a board of management, a griev- 
ance committee, and an accredited accountant. 

Besides the Canteen, for almost a year many of the organiza- 
tions in North Platte have maintained recreation rooms for service 
men in the Elks Building especially for Navy Air Cadets stationed 
here at the training school. The rooms were well equipped 
with games, music, writing material, and a good floor for danc- 
ing. Hostesses were appointed for each week-end — the only time 
the cadets were at liberty, and refreshments were always served. 
But a fire in the building, in June, closed this center temporarily. 

True, faith grows dim at times when the funds are low, but 
the treasury has never been empty. It is the Lord’s work, and 
He is using the great-hearted people of Western Nebraska to 
carry it on. Time, money, labor and loyalty they give freely, 
forgetful of self. The friendliness, hospitality and dependabil- 
ity of all the Canteen workers is known around the world. Heart- 
warming memory of even a few minutes spent here has helped 
brighten dreary places and cheer lonely hours for homesick men. 
This we know because they write and tell us so. 

Who can say that the last words they hear over the loud 
speaker as they rush back to their trains — “God bless you and 
keep you! Goodbye, and hurry back!” — do not linger with them 
as they face the dark days ahead? Not all of them will come back 
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within the range of mortal vision, but those that do will find warm 
welcome on their way home if they stop at the North Platte 
Canteen. 


“The day had been exceptionally hot and heavy, and supplies at the 
Canteen had run low two or three times. The man from Lodgepole had 
made several hurried trips to the dairy, the grocery, the bakery; had 
worked on the floor cleaning tables and helping with the dishwasher, 
hardly having time to draw a full breath. 

“Late in the evening a twelve-car hospital train pulled into the sta- 
tion. This man was the first to start out with the baskets that are placed 
in each car for those who cannot come to the Canteen, then carried extra 
supplies to some cars. Just before the train pulled out, one of the ladies 
rushed in saying she wanted a sprinter to take a large jar of hot coffee to 
the last car, as the boys there were needing it badly. 

“Once again the man from Lodgepole started back down the plat- 
form. Another who was standing near volunteered to take the coffee 
‘Let me — you've been through a big day.’ The faithful one stopped in 
amazement. ‘Hell! What do you think those boys have been through ?’ 
And ran on. 

“Such incidents happen every day in the Canteen, and they are re- 
sponsible for the many kind words received from the thousands of men 
and women in service who pass through there every day.” — North Platte 
Telegraph, June 26, 1944. 


Service Clubs of the Omaha Tribe 

An informal letter from Eunice W. Stabler, whose sons’ 
names are listed among the heroes in this issue, tells us that the 
members of the Omaha Tribe now living in Decatur have or- 
ganized two service clubs. One is the “War Mothers and 
Fathers” of sens in the armed forces, whether at home or abroad. 
Several of these sons have been wounded; Private Stabler is the 
only one killed. They meet twice a month, exchange news from 
the hoys, and unite in prayer. 

The other club, the “Minute Women,” arranges social 
gatherings for every soldier home on furlough. Both organiza- 
tions are very active, and give all possible aid to the boys and 
their families as occasion arises. 

The Omaha Indians have a service flag of their own and 
have composed a World War Song, dedicated to their men. At 
all these gatherings the American flag is raised and the sundown 
service observed. 




















Fifteen Seconds to Live 


FRANCIS VIVIAN DRAKE * 


This is the story of an American fighter pilot who deliberately ex- 
posed himself to one of the most dangerous experiments in aviation his- 
tory —the airman’s equivalent to sitting on a keg of gun powder and 
lighting the fuse. Our fighters throughout the world have a warm place 
in their hearts for Colonel Cass Hough of Plymouth, Michigan. But for 
him, hundreds of them might now be dead, and to him must go at least 
part of the credit for the fabulous score of enemy planes chalked up by 
the now-famous Lightning P-38. 

When this two-engine, twin-fuselage fighter arrived in England the 
British tried it out, shook their heads, said it wasn’t good enough to fly 
against the Luftwaffe. . . . But Hough refused to be discouraged; ne 
knew the American plane was basically a super fighting machine. Grimly 
he set to work to sweat out improvements, using every trick of engineer- 
ing know-how. Then he appeared at the testing depot for another mock 
battle 

This time it was an entirely different story. Hough put on a per- 
formance the English skies had never seen before —a foreign plane giv- 
ing points to a Spitfire. Then the RAF pilots tried captured Fock-Wulfs 
and Messerschmitts against him, and saw the remodeled American plane 
outperform them all. 

But then the blow fell. An experienced pilot, putting one of the 
new Lightnings through a standard routine, got into a vertical power 
dive. When he tried to pull out his wings came off. 

This pilot had been dead only a few hours when another American 
slipped his Lightning into a similar dive seven miles above the earth. 
Hurtling down at unprecedented speed, he too was unable to pull out. 
Desperately he grabbed the emergency brake, . . . whereupon the whole 
canopy was snatched away. Monster suction tore him from his seat, 
breaking both his legs, whipping him up through the hatch like a straw 
in a tornado, and flinging him, at 700 miles per hour, onto the screaming 
air. 

With extraordinary presence of mind, the young pilot waited to de- 
celerate before pulling his parachute ring. If he had pulled it at once, 
the jerk of the opening chute would have ripped him limb from limb. As 
it was, he survived the landing and returned practically from the grave 
to give Cass Hough a blow-by-blow account of his experience 


* First published in Air News for February 1944; condensed in The Reader's 
Digest of that month. 
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Hough went back to headquarters and pondered. The Lightning was 
a military weapon of great potential value if some way could be found to 
make it survive the vertical dive which is a necessary maneuver in air 
fighting After days and nights of unsparing work he arrived at one 
possible solution: to use, as a brake for the dive, the trim tabs of the tail 
whereby the nose of a plane can be raised or lowered to keep it in level 
flight. That might work 

The next morning Hough took his own Lightning up to 43,000 feet — 

eight miles into that pale, thin air where it is sixty degrees below zero. 
He proposed to send seven tons of airplane, with two 1200-h.p, Allison 
engines wide open, hurtling down a 43,000-foot plumb line. Today, 
American airmen all over the world, streaking after outclassed Zeros 
and Messerschmitts, marking up Lightning victories at the rate of five 
for one, have profound cause to be grateful that there was nothing the 
matter with Cass Hough’s nerve that morning. 

After one last look around, he dived. For the first 5,000 feet every- 
thing was normal. Then “all hell broke loose... .” In an instant he 
reached that fabulous speed at which tail surfaces flap in a weird vacuura 
The needle on the altimeter, which makes one revolution every thousand 
feet. was spinning like a wheel. . . . The plane started into the dreaded 
outside loop which spells certain death. Quickly he resumed full throttle 
The Lightning tore on. 

The earth was racing toward him at incredible speed. He was travel- 
ing about 800 m.p.h., faster than the speed of sound, faster than any liv- 
ing being had ever traveled before. The pain in his ears was torture. If 
he was going to get clear by parachute, this was the last instant to jump. 

But Hough was hurling himself down through .space to try one 
particular thing, and he was determined to go through with it. He turned 
the little reel which controls the trim tabs, then waited to see if they 
would bite into the air. ... As he flashed below 20,000 feet he had slightly 
over 15 seconds to live. 

It was then that he felt the initial sign of recovery. The split second 
had arrived when seven tons of runaway metal, streaking out of the blue, 
gave the first faint intimation of willingness to come under control. . 

But the scorching plane had still to be brought safely through on- 
rushing tons of air pressure. One uncertain move meant tearing the 
wings asunder. No plane had ever before been successfully subjected to 
such a fearful test. 

Forcing himself to move deliberately in this madhouse of speed and 
sound, Hough eased up on the trim tabs just as the nose started to sweep 
up in real earnest. Then all the controls took hold at once, . . . and the 
tremendous force of pulling out from the great dive blacked him into un- 
consciousness. When he came to, he was 5,000 feet higher up, with the 
plane climbing almost vertically He looked around. Everything was 
still there. His faith in the Lightning had been justified. . . 

That Hough’s heroic dive and his scientific brain had at last made the 
P-38 a superweapon was proved a short time later when ten young Amer- 
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s ican pilots, armed with his hard-bought experience, took their revamped 
°) Lightnings down in a blinding dive at 25 Messerschmitts. They shot 
down sixteen for a loss of only one Lightning. 

As for the man whose patience and supreme daring were responsible 
for this and for hundreds of victories that followed, from the English 
Channel to New Guinea, his Air Force citation said: “Colonel Hough 


=e ese ye 


achieved . . . the longest terminal velocity dive in history. . . . He know- 
. ingly and deliberately entered unknown regions of the air. 
Accompanying the citation was the Distinguished Flying Cross. 





. . . It’s the music a man’s spirit sings to his heart, when the earth’s 
far away, and there isn’t any more fear. It’s the high, fine, beautiful 
song of an earthbound creature who grew wings and flew up high and 
looked straight into the face of the future, and caught, just for an in- 
stant, the unbelievable vision of a free man in a free world. But if you 
haven’t heard it, there’s no way I can talk to you.* 


* Excerpt from the screenplay of “A Guy Named Joe’ —a Metro-Goldwyn- 
Mayer production, copyrighted 1943 by Loew’s Incorporated. 
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Nebraska’s War Correspondents - I] 


Knowing that the progress of the war has become the first 


thought of each day, those whose duty it is to keep the records 


of this great struggle feel deeply the responsibility of preserving 
its dramatic scenes and tense emotions. Nebraska boys are on 
the front reporting and supplying interesting accounts to be 
collected into permanent files. To us at home their reports are 
in our own vernacular. 

Whether it be Kronkite and Werner reporting from Britain’s 
foggy air-fields, Elmont Waite on the battle-blazoned shores of 
Kwajalein, Tillman Durdin in far India on the precipitous Ledo 
Road, Billy Lawrence in the shadow-flickering catacombs of the 
Odessa underground, Robert Bellaire viewing the Axis from 
Tokyo, or Murlin Spencer with MacArthur in the South Pacific 
finding “Nebraskans Everywhere,” the accounts are vivid and 
gripping. They speak for themselves and can be appreciated 
only when read. Likewise, the nature of the work and the risks 
taken by the correspondents are often evident on the face of the 
reports. 

Walter Kronkite, youthful dean of American air-war writers 
for the United Press in London, speaks for those in his own 
branch of the service, and his dispatch is a worthy foreword to 
those that follow. 

Under the caption, “Reporting the Air War on Germany,” 


he wrote: 


Standing up in crowded trains, crawling over fog-shrouded roads in 
bouncing jeeps, riding bicycles over muddy lanes, American correspondents 
in Britain covering the air war are working night and day to keep pace 
with the mounting ‘round-the-clock allied aerial offensive. 

With air bases now scattered almost the full length and breadth of 
England, the reporter’s job involves hundreds of miles of arduous travel- 
ling —- sometimes hundreds of miles within a single day—to report 
accurately and effectively the story of American and RAF air operations. 

These correspondents are “musette bag and typewriter” soldiers. The 
musette bag slung over their shoulder contains their shaving kit, a towel, 
a bar of soap and— with luck—a clean shirt. That and their portable 
typewriter are “home.” 
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And when the air war is at its peak—when the Eighth is out day 
after day and the RAF night after night—the unshaven faces and the 
redness of the sleepless eyes ot these Soldiers of the Press match those 
of the fliers and ground crews themselves. 

Constantly on the go to cover every facet of the American side of 
the air war are two young United Press veterans, Collie Small and 
Dougald Werner. 

They are the boys with the musette bags. Where—or whether — 
they will sleep when night comes — they never know. 

They may visit as many as four different bases, each as much as a 
hundred miles from the others There they get the basic facts of the 
day's mission, and the human, personal-experience stories from the men 
who have just returned from fighting five miles high in the skies for their 
countries and for their lives. 

After these fliers have turned in to rest for the next day's job, Small 
and Werner assemble and write their stories and send them, despite 
communication ball-ups and hazy, dim transmission lines. 

Then they may go around to the back door of the mess to beg a 
late meal from the chef — perhaps all their food that day. Later they 
grope their way to a strange barrack where they'll craw! in beside some 


weary flier or bomb loader or an intelligence officer destined to be 
awakened in an hour to plan the rext day’s mission. . . . Then they are 


at the grind again. 


A Bomber’s Return 
DouGALD WERNER * 


This reporter (whose boyhood name was Merle McDougald 
Werner), writing from a base in England on February 15 last, 
gave a thrilling example of the stories that come home with the 
bombers. No sort of activity in the home field could compete 
with the satisfaction of making these daily reports on the way 
our boys are taking it to the supermen. 


The radio operator turned his blinded, bleeding eyes to the top turre: 
gunner and pleaded: 

“Throw me out! I'm hit badly and no use to you now. It'll save 
175 pounds and maybe get you back to England.” 

They told about it at this base today as they framed a recommenda- 
tion for a congressional medal of honor for that radio operator — T /Sgt. 
Forrest L. Vosler of New York. 


* On the staff of United Press, London. 
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The turret gunner didn’t jettison Vosler, and the shell-battered 
Fortress plunged into the English Channel after the crew had dumped out 
everything else that was movable in an effort to stretch its last few pint 
of gasoline. 

But that’s getting ahead of the story lo go back to the air battle 
over Germany in which the Fortress Jersey Bounce was pounced on by 
cannon-firing German fighters 

Two of the Fort’s engines were shot out by flak and the Jersey 
dropped from formation. The fighters crowded in for the kill. 

One shell burst in Vosler’s radio cubicle. Fragments pierced his 
legs, chest, face and eyes. A direct hit on the tail disabled its gun and 
knocked out the tail gunner. 

Vosler struggled to his gun, but his legs and thighs were perforated 
by shell fragments and wouldn't support him. He crawled onto his table 
and groped for his machinegun. The Germans were just a blur, but he 
kept that gun hot. Just before the fighters turned away one last 20 mm. 
shell burst squarely in front of Vosler’s face. More fragments tore into 
his face and eyes. 

The crew began to throw equipment overboard, hoping to nurse .he 
staggering ship across the Channel. Vosler stumbled about, blood stream- 
ing from his face. Working by touch, he rigged an emergency radio set 
and bent over the key to send out repeated SOS calls. Now and again 
he toppled over the key unconscious. Always he would recover and con- 
tinue to call “SOS - SOS - SOS.” 

hen Vosler made his decision He called to the top turret gunner 
(Moody of Maine) and begged that he would toss him through the hatch 
to lighten the load. It might be enough to stretch out the gasoline so 
the rest could reach the English shore. 

Moody refused — gently 

The big ship plunged into the Channel and Vosler crawled out of the 
radio hatch. He held the wounded tail gunner from sliding off a wing 
until they were able to get into a dingy. The rescue launch arrived in a 
few minutes. 

At first doctors believed both Vosler’s eyes would have to be removed. 
Lately there has been improvement and he is able to distinguish light 
with his right eye. 

“There’s not much to be expected from the left eye,” said the flight 
surgeon from Massachusetts. “The flak in the rest of his body will be 
removed in time.” 

Officers hoped Vosler would be able to see a General pin that Con- 
gressional Medal on his tunic. He is the second member of the Hell's 
Angels bomber group to be recommended for that medal in recent weeks. 
Che first was a bombardier from Illinois who stuck to his post, although 


badly frozen. 
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Why the Japs Hate the Nazis 
RoBERT BELLAIRE * 


One drizzling morning last spring in Kyoto, Japan, a stoutish little 
German in the uniform of a Nazi general bowed solemnly as he ap- 
proached a Shinto shrine to worship Japan’s war dead. 

The stoutish little man, followed by other uniformed Nazis and a 
dozen Japanese plainclothes policemen, was the German ambassador to 
Japan, General Eugen Ott. Except for the raindrops, his well-cut uni- 
form was immaculate. His dozen military medals glittered and jangled 
as he walked. 

As Ott knelt to “worship” at the damp, moss-covered shrine, he 
probably recalled Hitler's description of the Japanese in Mein Kampf: 

those despicable little yellow monkeys.” Ott was now humiliating 
himself before this heathen shrine as part of a nationwide “goodwill tour” 
ordered by Berlin in an effort to stem growing anti-Nazism in Japan. 

For some months Ott had been losing ground in his fight to get the 
Japs to follow his Fuehrer’s orders. At no time had Tokyo ever placed 
its world-conquering program on Berlin war time. But now that Hitler 
was demanding that Japan open a second front against Soviet Russia, the 
Japs had become more insolent and independent than ever. 

Tokyo had given no publicity to her independence from the Axis, or 
to her growing hatred of the Nazis. Open acknowledgment that the 
Berlin-Rome-Tokyo axis actually was made of glass would merely have 
comforted Japan's enemies as well as Germany's But the harder Ott 
and -his Nazi agents tried to rivet the yoke on Japan, as it had beei 
riveted on Italy, the more the Japs hated the Nazis for trying to dictate 
to them. The Nazis might be super-men, but the Japanese were gods 
the Sons of Heaven. 

Ott’s appearance in Kyoto was his twentieth such performance in 
two weeks. He had also made more than fifty speeches —urging the 
Japanese to trust Hitler and accept his leadership. 

But few Japanese had come to hear him. The government-controlled 
press had virtually ignored him. Not one of his speeches appeared in 
print. Several newspapers, however, entertained their readers by print- 
ing photographs of the super-man Nazi kneeling in worship of the 
“despicables.’ 

When Ott finally struggled to his feet in front of the Kyoto shrine. 
he decided to give up his goodwill tour and return to the capital. Word 
had reached him earlier that mrning that a dozen Nazi agents and more 
than a hundred of their Japanese stooges had been arrested in Tokyo the 
previous night. The charge against them was “attempting to interfere 
with the administration of Japan.” 


* United Press Correspondent in Tokyo at the time of Pearl Harbor. 
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As Ott returned to his chancellory in Tokyo that evening, still trailed 
by a dozen Jap detectives who said they wanted to “protect” him, he 
probably wondered whether those arrests of the previous night had not 
been timed as a personal warning to him to terminate his Chautauqua 
activities. At least, he could tell himself, this obviously was not the 
season for a Nazi goodwill tour of Japan anyway. 

The Japs have many reasons for hating the Nazis. Some of these 
reasons are Hitler's own fault. Others are the natural outgrowth of 
Japan’s middle-age nationalism and religion—her fanatical belief that 
it is the mission of the Jap race to dominate the entire world, including 
Germany. 

Competent Japanese spokesmen have described that mission thus: 

“The ultimate end of politics is the conquest of the world by one 
imperial power, and Japan is prepared to fill this glorious role —her 
destiny dictated by the gods. Those who resist must be subjugated.” 

No exception is made for Nazis, and the Nazis know it 

“If Japan goes to war with America and Britain,” a ranking member 
of the German embassy staff in Tokyo told me a few weeks before Pearl 
Harbor, “our days will be numbered here too. Japan will wage a race 
war in which we Germans will be regarded as enemies along with the 
rest of the white race. It is only a matter of time. They intend to con- 
quer all of us, but they are smart enough not to tackle all of us at once.” 

He then quoted a remark made by a member of the Japanese cabinet 
several days earlier. 

“Because you Germans are our allies,” the Japanese leader had told 
him, “we give you the honor of being the last white men we will drive 
out of the orient.” 

Since a Japanese is expected to be pro-Japanese, and pro-nothing-else, 
the Japanese government has tried to suppress everything which ‘niglit 
make popular sentiment friendly toward Germany 

Not only has the government been suppressing Nazi-subsidized secret 
societies, but any popular celebration of Japan’s membership in the Axis 
has been outlawed in effect. 

Each anniversary of Japan’s nominal adherence to the Axis, Nazi 
propaganda agents in Japan have attempted to organize mass meetings 
throughout the country. They have distributed thousands of huge Naz: 
flags which were to be hung along all city streets. They have tried to 
arrange shortwave propaganda broadcasts from Berlin for rebroadcast 
over Japanese long wave stations. But everywhere the Tokyo govern 
ment has thwarted them. 

Since all mass meetings in Japan require police licenses, the govern- 
ment has found little trouble in suppressing Nazi plans for such demon- 
strations. Police officials issue just one permit for the entire country, 
and that is issued to the government itself. Speakers are carefully se- 
lected. Their speeches must not create sympathy or friendship for 
Germany or Italy. The meeting is held indoors so that attendance wil! 
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be limited to a few hundred. Newspapers are instructed to give the 
celebration little publicity. 

Two years ago the Germans managed to have the streets of Tokyo 
decked with Nazi flags the morning of the anniversary, but by noon most 
called the editor of one of Japan’s large 


of them had disappeared 
newspapers to ask him why the German flags had been removed from 
his building. 

“Police orders,” he said. “We were told we could not fly the flag 
even of our friendly enemies.” 


1 


1m 


The Nazis were even less successful in their attempts to bring Ber 
propaganda broadcasts to the Japanese people. The Japanese governme 
took the position that Berlin shortwave stations were so powerful that 
longwave rebroadcasts in Japan would be unnecessary. Technically this 
was true. But possession of a shortwave radio receiver in Japan is pun- 
ishable by imprisonment or death. Very few Japanese ever heard Berlin’s 
\xis anniversary programs. 

I once asked the Japanese Foreign Office for an explanation of the 
government’s obvious attempts to suppress pro-Nazi propaganda in Japan. 
The reply said: “The government does not find it necessary to suppres: 
pro-German propaganda, because there is very little popular pro-German 
sympathy in Japan.” 

The popular Japanese nickname for the Germans is “The Vultures.” 
For several years Japanese cartoonists have been using the vulture to im 
personate Germany. 

“Every time our embassy protests against these cartoons to the 
Japanese Foreign Office,” an exasperated German news agency corre- 
spondent told me, “the Japanese claim these vultures are really eagles.” 

The Nazis won the nickname of “vulture” by making the Japanese 
feel that Hitler was attempting to reconstruct Germany’s empire in the 
Orient (on the model formulated before World War I) at the cost of 
Japanese blood. 

The Nazis invited this feeling by the demands they made upon Japat 
on the grounds of “Axis partnership.” The Germans have demanded: 

1. The use of former German islands in the south Pacific 

as “bases from which to attack the United States.” 

2. A major share of the booty in fabulously rich Netherlands 

East Indies, to which the Nazis claim to be rightful heirs be- 

cause of the Nazi occupation of Holland. 

3. Major economic concessions in Japanese-occupied areas 

of China. 

Japan's reply to all these demands has been a polite but firm, “Very 
sorry... NO!” 

“We are partners,” the Japanese concede for convenience. “You keep 
Holland and we will keep the Indies. You fight the United States in the 
Atlantic. We will do the fighting in the Pacific 

“As for China, that must be a special Japanese area. We won that 


for ourselves before we became partners with you.” 
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Ken Tsurumi, scheming Japanese army agent who operated in the 
Japarese diplomatic service, was quite frank in his off-the-record dis- 
cussions of the Nazi problem when the Nazis were making their biggest 
bid for concessions in occupied China early in 1940. 

“Japan really has no allies,” he told me two years ago in Shanghai. 
“She can have none. In World War I we ousted Germany from the 
Pacific. It would not only be folly for us to permit her to rebuild her 
empire out here, but it would be to forget our holy mission in the world. 
Under our pressure, America and Britain have been backing out of the 
Orient without a real struggle. It is Germany that will worry us most. 
We feel they are not only more determined to hold what they have, but 
they plan to over-run the world.” 

A year later, the Nazi menace suddenly loomed larger for Japan 
France had collapsed. Japan was waiting for Germany to deliver the 
death blow to Britain, which would topple Britain’s far eastern posses 
sions into Japan’s lap like ripe apples. But Hitler turned away from 
Britain to invade Soviet Russia 

As the Nazi legions swept westward toward Moscow, the Japanese 
realized that this ambitious partner they hated and feared might soon 
be their neighbor in Siberia — within bombing distance of Tokyo. 

... When the Nazis finally bogged down for their first terrible win 
ter in Russia, Tokyo suddenly awakened as if from a terrible nightmare 

Japanese newspapers carried huge headlines announcing the great 
Nazi defeat. Japanese diplomats in Berlin were ordered to aid Japanese 
newspaper correspondents in evading Nazi censorship so that all possible 
details of the German disaster could be enjoyed by the Japanese public. 
They consequently printed more graphic descriptions of the sufferings 
of the Nazis than any other rews>apers outside Germany at that time 
... Here were the two most powerful nations of Europe obligingly blow 
ing each other to pieces. The longer they fought, the easier would be 
Japan’s path to world conquest 

Japanese short-wave broadcasts are not mentioning the dozen Nazi 
prisoners who were taken in Tokyo while Ott was worshiping the Kyoto 
war dead. Perhaps their fate will remain unknown until after the war. 

But other Germans with whom I was able to establish occasiona! 
fairly direct contact after Pearl Harbor were complaining bitterly against 
new curbs on their freedom in Japan. 

Germans frequently were confined to their homes for hours during 
air raid or regular army maneuvers. Germans no longer were being per 
mitted inside Jap factories where they formerly had acted as advisers. 
German homes frequently were raided by Jap police who no longer even 
apologized. Germans were not permitted to travel between Japanese 
cities without specific permits for each trip. Few such permits were be- 
ing issued. Germans were finding that many Jap shop-keepers refused 
to sell food to them —or any one else of the white race. 

In addition, Japan recently announced her official policy toward all 
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non-Japanese business interests, including German, in all newly occupied 


areas of the Pacific. 


As one German commented, “This policy places us in exactly the 
same position as business interests of countries with whom Japan is openly 
at war.” 

[he Jap announcement of policy said: “Business interests of non- 


Japanese ownership may operate freely in these areas provided they ac- 
cept complete Japanese direction as to policy and operations. Any non- 
Japanese interests which refuse to accept Japanese direction will be re- 
garded as enemy property and confiscated. Persons responsible for such 
lack of cooperation will be regarded as enemies and punished accordingly.” 

Much of Japan’s hatred for Germany obviously has come from 
Hitler's efforts to control Japan as he controls Italy. But more basic is 
Japan’s consuming hatred and contempt for all the white race, and all 
of what Japan considers the human race. For theirs is the wrath of the 


gods 


Closeups at Kwajalein 


ELMONT WAITE * 


The following dispatch shows how cameramen of the Signal 
Corps risked their lives to record complete films of the invasion 
of Kwajalein Atoll in the Marshalls. In this instance the “close- 
up’ was 25 feet, the height of the fighting 550 feet. The story 
was told to Mr. Waite by Lieut. Marvin R. Pike, who headed 
“the tough and rugged force of army photographers whe made a 
pictorial record of that invasion.” Lieutenant Pike was speaking 
as the story continues: 

“We were scared as anyone, the men told me, ‘but we would have 
gone in closer than that if we could have gotten all of our subject-matter 
on the film.’ Photographing the operation from the day the Seventh 
Division landed until the enemy was annihilated, we went into battle. with 
the idea of making the best front-line pictures of the war. Unless some 
thing should happen to our film, we’re sure we made them. 

“We landed right after the assault waves and started pushing toward 
the front a few hundred yards inland. The men were right in there with 
the tanks and infantry for four days. They couldn’t count the number 
of times they were fired at, but it’s a lot. Better to hear bullets whizzing 
by than not being able to hear them. The nearest that any came to me 
was when a tire on a jeep a foot and a half from my leg was punctured 
by a Japanese sniper. It happened when I was helping lift a wounded 
man into the jeep, and it didn’t help my nerves any.” 


* Correspondent for Associated Press. Quoting dispatches of February 27, 
March 4, 1944. 
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CLOSEUPS AT KWAJALEIN 


The pictures these men took are used not only by newspapers 
and for news reels, but are of great value to the War Depart- 
ment. Training films are made, and through these pictures 
thousands of American soldiers will learn how it’s actually done 
in battle. 

In other dispatches from the front, Mr. Waite shows that 
a study of the photos also enables the Navy to revise, upward or 
cownward, the first accounts of ships lost in battle, and to verify 
other reports. At Truk on February 16-17, for example, when 
nineteen enemy vessels had been reported sunk, it was found 
that though four of the additional sunken ships were not identi 
fied as to type, a Navy spokesman indicated that no Japanese 
carriers were included. Carriers and battleships found in the 
rruk lagoon by reconnaissance planes February 4 were not there 
at the time of the attack. One of the damaged ships was “a very 
large transport.” Later study of reconnaissance photos revealed 
the total damage to shipping was larger than originally announced. 
(ther corrections were also made, showing the value of the 
photographic record. 

In a different key is the following little story dated at Hono 
lulu February 2Uth: 


“Shylock,” the young naval officers called their chaplain because he 
beat them so easily and continuously in their wardroom games as the old 
freighter drilled along across the Pacific. No gambling, of course, but 
just for fun. His specialties were monopoly and rummy. 

The chaplain is Gerhard W. Friedrich, whose home is in Chicago: a 
Baptist pastor from Ohio who has been serving the Navy in the Aleutians 
\lways cheery, he wore his spectacles with an air of peering over them —— 
although he’s young and rugged He acknowledges, as he smokes a 
reflective cigar, that it would be nice to go back to the Alaska mainland, 
after the war, live in a Quonsett hut again, but this time take up a land 
claim. “Great opportunity up there,” he’s convinced. 

A Navy chaplain two years, he becomes one of the boys ten min- 
utes after he is introduced, and the boys appreciate it. “Shylock,” of 
course, means only that he’s been accepted. 

Accepted promptly, too, was the other gentleman of the cloth aboard 
the freighter— Bishop James C. Baker, elderly head of the California- 
Arizona-Nevada-Hawaii area of the Methodist Church. 

rhe Bishop (from Los Angeles) slept with other passengers in three- 
decker bunks crowded into tiny structures erected on the upper deck, and 
didn’t seem to mind. Like the physical discomforts, he ignored also the 
profanity of seamen. After all, they didn’t know they spoke to a Bishop! 
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Men of Odessa Rose Against Enemy 
W. H. LAWRENCE * 


The struggle for survival and freedom has spread all across 
the European continent. The desperation and determination 
with which a struggle is waged is usually comparable to the 
strategic importance of the position that is at stake. Odessa, 
commanding the south flank of Europe and the vital water com- 
munications of the Danube and the Black Sea, was a key anchor. 
There Billy Lawrence found the imprint of the stress and strain 
stamped on the faces of the Partisans even in the shadows of 
their underground caverns. 

In the Odessa Catacombs, April 17 (Delayed) — Here in the deep 
limestone caverns that sheltered the real underground movement, foreign 
correspondents learned today from Partisan chiefs the amazing story of 
how ten thousand Odessans, half of them equipped with rifles and tommy- 
guns and other equipment stolen or purchased from money-loving invaders, 
emerged at night to create a reign of terror during the final two weeks’ 
occupation by the hard-pressed German and Rumanian troops, who used 
this Black Sea port for a hasty sea and rail evacuation a few jumps ahead 
of the swiftly advancing Red Army. 

Our guide and lecturer on this unprecedented tour was Anatoly 
Loschenko, thirty-five years old, a tall, thin-faced, sandy-haired chemical 
engineer turned guerrilla leader, who offered the unabashed opinion that 
with twice as many arms the Partisans themselves could have taken the 
town before the Soviet troops arrived to liberate it on April 10— just 
five days less than thirty months after it had been occupied by Rumanian 
forces, who dreamed of a Rumanian empire stretching to the southern 
Bug River. 

Whatever the merits of Mr. Loschenko’s proud boast, it is certain .. . 
that the Partisans prevented the retreating forces from carrying out 
greater plans for the deportation or execution of a large number of the 
city’s male inhabitants, and they also played an important role in pre- 
venting wider destruction of the city’s buildings. How great this de- 
struction of Odessa might have been will never be known, but Mayor 
Davidinko estimated that . . . approximately 25 per cent of the city’s liv- 
ing space has been rendered untenantable. 

To the testimony of Odessa residents as to the efficacy of the Partisan 
resistance must be added the observation of foreign correspondents who 
entered the city within the first five days after arrival of the Red Army. 


* Special Correspondent, New York Times. Digest of dispatch published April 20, 
1944, 
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Never in any Russian city so recently liberated have they seen on the 
streets so many men of military age and physically fit either for service 
or for forced labor in Germany. 

The story of the Partisan movement, as related by Mr. Loschenko, 
tells why this is true: 

“About January 1943, when the front began to approach Odessa, in 
formation reached us how the Germans ruthlessly destroyed in the wake 
of their retreat the population, especially males, and the industrial quarters 
of the Russian cities they had occupied. It was then that the idea of 
forming an organization took root. We began first by getting into con- 
tact with those with whom we had family ties, then those with whom 
we had worked, and so on, with the idea that when the time came we would 
hide, resist, and help the Red Army save us and our city.” 

It was only natural, therefore, that the extensive limestone caverns 
beneath the city, with their many entrances and stretching a total of 100 
to 125 miles, should be the home of the underground movement 

Mr. Loschenko proceeded to relate how the work of organization had 
gone forward. Men, women and children cooperated in acquiring and 
hiding large stocks of food, finding and assembling a grain- mill, installing 
a sausage-making factory, and clearing artesian wells inside the caverns. 
He said the Partisans had their own printing plant, where they printed 
principally warnings to Rumanians and Germans of the retribution that 
would be exacted if they carried out ruthless murder of the inhabitants 
or destruction of the buildings of Odessa 

In the beginning some citizens refused to cooperate because they 
did not believe the stories of ruthlessness practiced elsewhere. But theu 
they saw with their own eyes trainloads of deportees arriving, including 
many children who had died because the blood had been drained from 
their bodies to provide transfusions for the German Army. 

With this evidence the enrollment grew’rapidly. For more than a 
year then the organization went on. Most of it under cover but above 
ground, with only a few isolated raids against the Rumanians, who had 
the principal responsibility of policing this town and the surrounding 
area. 

“Where did you get the arms for your movement?” the reporters 
asked. 

The guerrilla chieftain smiled, and said: 

“Some we stole. Others were brought to us by several hundred 
Slovaks who deserted. Others we bought.” 

“Bought?” The question was almost a chorus. 

Mr. Loschenko smiled again and continued: 

“Yes, bought. The Rumanians and Germans were terrible speculators 
We could buy arms in the open market or in houses near by, . . . and you 
could exchange bread for hand grenades.” 

The Partisans went into their catacombs about two weeks before 
Odessa was captured —a period when, according to our guide, any able- 
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bodied man appearing on the streets faced certain deportation or execu- 
tion. 

It was during that period that the German-Rumanian forces had 
been fleeing as rapidly as possible through deep mud since they left the 
Bug River line and began to evacuate the city and prepare the destruction 
of vital industrial services and buildings. It was then that the Partisans 
lived underground by day, giving the occupationists a free hand by day- 
light but emerging at night to become virtual governors of the town in 
the darkness. 

Many were the daring raids that the Partisans carried out, thei 
leaders told us. Germans mined the port district in entirety once, but by 
darkness the Partisans had de-mined it. The Germans re-mined, but 
the Partisans de-mined and finally succeeded in saving the first thirty 
piers. The Germans mined the State Opera Building, an important and 
beautiful historical landmark, as well as the Central Telephone Exchange 
and much of the water system; these two were saved. 

In one of the Partisan raids they entered a German barracks and 
took into custody sixty-seven German policemen who had been responsi- 
ble for much terror, and the Partisans were determined to bring them 
to justice. During the raid one policeman shot himself. That shot brought 
two German patrols running. But before they arrived—one from each 
side —the Partisans slipped away with the prisoners. In the darkness 
more patrols arrived, each thinking the other a Partisan group. They 
fought a pitched battle until dawn and a number were killed and wounded 
The guerrillas meanwhile arrived safely in the catacombs with their 
prisoners, who were turned over to the Red Army after its arrival 

The Partisans finally were brought into open battles through two 
developments. One was the posting of a notice that after 3 p. m. April 8 no 
Odessan could appear on the streets, and that inhabitants must keep their 
windows closed and their doors open under penalty of being shot. The 
other was the sound of guns of the approaching Red Army. Then the 
Partisans knew the time had come to strike the final blow at the retreat 
ing enemy. 

When the Partisans reached the streets on April 9, they found few 
soldiers willing to oppose them in the districts where the guerrillas were 
in control. There were a few pitched battles, however. Mr. Loschenk 
estimated the total number of German casualties at five hundred, while 
the Partisans lost fewer than thirty. 

Not so lucky were some of the people in near-by entrances to the 
catacombs. One of these the enemy had learned by trailing Slovak de 
serters, and to this area their troops had come on April 8, entering a 
house where they bayonetted to death a six-months-old child and sought 
to intimidate residents into revealing the entrance by throwing hand 
grenades into the house, which was set afire. A barefooted woman cried 
as she told how an old woman had been burned to death and she had 
lost her home and all her belongings, but had kept from the enemy the 
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secret of the catacomb entrance —a locked shed in the rear of the de- 
stroyed house. .. . 

Then Mr. Loschenko led us to the main entrance of the catacombs, 
which the Germans had tried unsuccessfully to blow up with hand 
grenades. There we stooped low for the descent into the dark passages. 
Small boys with vodka bottles containing oil which fed their flaming 
wicks led the way as we crawled down tlie steep boulder-strewn caverns 
deeper and deeper into the earth. About 100 to 125 feet down we were in 
the chambers, where we could stand erect. Facing the entrance from the 
passage were barricades, behind which Partisan tommy-gunners would 
have been able to mow down the invaders if any had tried to come, but 
none did. 

Some of the Partisans had beds, but most slept on the ground, which 
was not too cold despite the depth under the surface. We noticed a -very 
large number of bottles and somebody asked why. Mr. Loschenko, a 
chemical engineer, told us how the Partisans, in preparation for a pro- 
tracted struggle, had developed their own laboratory where they made 
simple but powerful grenades consisting of high-test gasoline — which 
in the parlance of modern warfare, are known as “Molotoff cocktails.” 

We asked how the guerrillas had managed to care for their own 
wounded, and were told they had prepared a good-sized hospital with 
sterile surgical bandages and beds with clean sheets. Among the Parti 
sans were sufficient doctors. 

Mr. Loschenko told us of various enemy ruses that the Partisans 
had foiled, and of a girl spy for the Gestapo who was finally taken prisoner 
and turned over to the Red Army when it arrived... . 

3efore we left the catacombs one of Mr. Loschenko’s deputies, Dmitri 
Gaushin, gave a message to us as correspondents and for the Allied peo- 
ples fighting Hitler. 

“I want you men to know that what moved us was love for our coun- 
try,” he said. “This is not Communist propaganda. I am still a non- 
party man, but I commanded a Partisan detachment. We were moved 
by hatred of the enemy — beginning with small children and growing 
bigger and bigger. If you in America and England had the same feeling 
you would have conquered long ago.” 
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War Correspondents in Person — II 


Witittam H. LAwreNceE was born (1916) and educated in Lincoln, and 
held his first newspaper job on The Lincoln Star while still in high school 
After brief experience on the Omaha II’orid-Herald and Associated Press 
he went to Chicago as a United Press representative. In the strike wave 
of 1937 he covered the big motor plants of Michigan and made his repu- 
tation as a labor reporter. As such the UP transferred him to Washing- 
ton in 1938. Turning to politics, he covered the national conventions of 
1940 and remained with Willkie during his campaign. He resigned as 
head of the UP Senate staff to join The Times staff in to41. In 1943 
he was with Roosevelt on his inspection tour of Army and Navy camps 
throughout the United States, and in the early summer was assigned to 
Moscow. (From booklet, “Thumbnail Biographies,” of twenty-seven 
members of the foreign staff as issued by The New York Times.) 

In a September issue of the Lincoln Daily Star we read that “Billy” 
had accompanied five senators on a trip to some of the big bomber and 
fighter fields which the United States Army operates in England; also 
that he was to go with Sir Stafford Cripps on a tour of London’s aircraft 
production plants. “Corn on the cob costs eighty cents an ear in Lon- 
don, but an American is glad to pay for it now and then for a little touch 
of home. A peach costs about $1.50, and oranges and lemons are almost 
unknown here. You do, however, get enough to eat, and considerably 


more potatoes than you want,’ he wrote. Lincoln is his home. 


Ropert BELLAIRE, to our regret, is not one of our own. He was born 
in Le Mars, Iowa, in 1914, and lived with an aunt in Omaha while at 
tending Ceniral High School. Due to his residence in the state he was 
reported to us as a Nebraskan, and his report on Japan was included 
here. His work at Central prepared him for Columbia University, where 
he earned a livelihood by writing, tutoring, and assisting with instruc- 
tion in the Department of Government. 

In 1936 Mr. Bellaire started a trip around the world, but in Shanghai 
joined the United Press and in 1938 became its bureau manager there and 
later in Tokyo. Touring battle-scarred Chungking during the Japanese 
air raids, twice he narrowly escaped death, only to face a fate almost 
worse than death when, for six months after Pearl Harbor, American 
correspondents were interned in one of Japan's foulest prison camps 
Unable to force him to broadcast false propaganda to the United States, 
his captors subjected him to barbarism of the lowest order. Only by 
sheer strength of courage and hardihood was he able to endure the tor- 
tures until released in exchange for Japanese nationals. Since then, by 
lectures, broadcasts and writings, he has converted those experiences into 
dynamite that is awakening complacent Americans to the diabolical clevet 
ness, the genius for planning, that we face in Japan. 
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E_mont Waite is a native of Lyons and graduated from the State 
University with honors in 1931. After six years with the Kearney Hud 
he removed to Kansas, soon arriving at Topeka as city editor of the 
Journal and later joining the AP at Kansas City. He remained with the 
AP until called to join the Foreign War Correspondents. 

Waite’s assignments have been chiefly with the Central Pacific forces 
He has accompanied the expeditions from Pearl Harbor. The struggles 
for the Gilberts, the Marshalls and the Marianas are his stirring theme. 


DovuGALp WERNER, a member of the United Press staff in London, 
made his start in the newspaper business at an early age. While still in 
high school he became a correspondent for the Omaha and Lincoln dailies ; 
later, during vacations, he worked on the 7imes-Herald of Alliance. 

When Werner entered the University of Nebraska in 1930 he wa 
seventeen. Two years later he transferred to the school of journalism at 
the University of Missouri. His work there won him election to Sigma 
Delta Chi—the Phi Beta Kappa of journalism. 

On leaving college he spent some time in newspaper offices both as 
reporter and editor; later, directed publicity for the congressional cam- 
paign of Harry B. Coffee, and finally gave up both politics and publicity 
to become copy reader for the Omaha Bee-News. 

In 1937 Werner joined the UP as a member of the staff at Des 
Moines and soon became night manager. Four years later he was trans- 
ferred to the Washington bureau, thence to the cable desk in New York, 
and in 1943 to London which is still the field of his labors. He is a na- 
tive of Bladen, Nebraska. 


Muriin B. SPENCER was bora at Fort Morgan, Colorado, in 1909, 
graduated from high school in 1927 and entered the University of Colorado 
that fall. After two years at Boulder he came to the University of Ne- 
braska, graduating in January 1932; returned to Fort Morgan for news 
editing on the Datly Times until 1936 when he joined the staff of the 
Chronicle at Spokane. The following year he became connected with the 
Associated Press at Salt Lake City; later was assigned to Sacramento, 
San Francisco, and in 1942 to the Southwest Pacific where he began his 
war reporting from Australia. Oily once since then has he been able to 
come home for two months, during which time he lectured for the AP 
in Des Moines, Chicago, New York City. 

Though not Nebraska-born, the place of Nebraska and her boys 
is warm in his heart, as evidenced by the dispatch reprinted earlier in 
these pages. 
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Henry M. Eaton * 


The State of Nebraska and our Historical Society lost a fine citizen 
and officer in the death of Henry M. Eaton, Vice-President of the Society 
and Superintendent of Douglas County schools, June 16, 19044 

Mr. Eaton had been superintendent of the Douglas County schools 
for twenty-two years and had recently secured a new election at the 
hands of the voters. 

It was at. the election in 1942 that he was apparently defeated by 
J. G. Masters, who held the office for a scant fifteen days and then lost to 
Eaton in a recount 

Mr. Eaton came naturally by his interest in things historical and 
political. His father had the rare experience of being present at the Ford 
Theater when Abraham Lincoln was assassinatd. In fact, the elder 
Katon was only a few feet away when Booth fired the fatal shot. This 
veteran of the Civil War told many times to his awed children (there 
was a large group of them, too) that striking event in American history 

Henry, before becoming the head of the Douglas County schools, had 
been active in educational affairs for many years, starting as a country 
school teacher in Thayer County when he was sixteen. 

Besides teaching in rural and town schools, he had been superintendent 
of schools at Emerson and Dakota City, and a teacher at Fremont Col- 
lege, from which he was graduated. He was a past president of the 
Nebraska State Teachers’ Association and of the Nebraska County Super- 
intendents’ Association. 

On October 19, 1940, Mr. Eaton was elected as Second Vice-President 
of the Nebraska State Historical Society, which office he held continuously 
until the time of his death. Mr. Eaton was a faithful and interested 
member of the Board of Directors, attending meetings regularly. The 
loss of his loyal support and friendship will be keenly felt by the Society. 

The State Journal of Lincoln in its issue of June 19 speaks particularly 
of that part of Mr. Eaton’s life when he was an officer in the State Capi- 
tol. To quote: 

“He came to the capitol some forty-five years ago to become deéputy 
commissioner of public lands and buildings, and from 1905 to 1909 served 
elective terms as commissioner, a position since abolished. At the time 
of his service it was an important position because of the large number 
of school purchases and leases in effect. He introduced new and more 


effective methods of handling contracts.” 


* Prepared by N. C. Abbott, Superintendent Nebraska School for the Blind, 
Nebraska City. 
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Annual Meeting 


Saturday, September 30, the Nebraska State Historical Society and 
the Native Sons and Daughters of Nebraska will hold their joint annual 
meeting in Lincoln. At 9 a. m. the Business Meeting will convene in 
Unicameral Hall of the Capitol. 

Commencing at 10:30, the morning literary program is on the general 
theme of “History in the Making,” and includes papers on (1) the wat 
situation, (2) rural electrification, (3) conservation service in Nebraska. 

At 12:15 in the Hotel Cornhusker the luncheon will be in charge of 
the Native Sons and Daughters. The general theme of this meeting is 
War Rehabilitation. Sons and Daughters will analyze the influence of 
the Nebraska Press. 

At 6:30 p. m. the Annual Historical Dinner will take place in the 
Hotel Cornhusker. For this occasion the societies are fortunate in secur- 
ing Professor Edward Everett Dale of the University of Oklahoma 
Professor Dale qualifies as a cowboy, poet and historian. As a visiting 
professor in University summer sessions he has many Nebraska friends 
and admirers. His topic will be “The Social Homesteader.” 

Reservations in ample time (luncheon eighty-five cents per plate and 


dinner $1.50) will assist in securing good accommodations at the hotel. 


County Historical Societies 


Within recent months two of Nebraska's county historical societies 
have acquired permanent homes for their collections. The Hamilton 
County society has announced the opening of its museum at Aurora, 
where, in a large house formerly the private residence of T. E. Williams 
at Tenth and M streets, an exceptionally fine collection of pioneer articles 
of all kinds, as well as much Indian material, has been assembled. This 
collection of Hamilton County materials is largely the gift of Joe Gun- 
nerson who had preserved much of it. 

In Minden the Kearney County Historical Society has purchased an 
old school and church building which will be repaired and fitted up to 
house the valuable historical collections and museum articles now in 
storage. The acquisition of this building will serve a dual purpose. It 
will provide permanent quarters for the society and at the same time 
preserve the old building, which, built in 1881, was the second school 
house in the district ‘and thus of considerable historical importance to 
the community. 

Old Settlers and county historical societies have held their annual 
meetings in a number of counties. The Dodge County group met at 
North Bend. The Washington County group celebrated at Fort Cal- 
houn. The Webster County society under the inspiration of Senator 
Daniel Garber could not be discouraged by a three-inch rain, although 
they had to postpone their meeting one week to September first. 
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History at N. U. 


The History Department of the University has lost three of its 
members to the government during the emergency. Professor Rudolph C. 
Winnacker entered the Office of Strategic Services in October, 1941 
Professor FE. N. Johnson joined the same service early in 1943 and 1s 
now serving in Great Britain. In October, 1943, Professor Harold C. 
Vedeler joined the staff of the Department of State and is now serving in 
Washington. 

Dr. Oscar Hammen began service with the Department in September. 
His fie'd is European history with research in German history 

Miss Adeline Reynoldson will be on leave of absence during the 
current semester 

Professor J. L. Sellers has spent much of his August and September 


vacation in the Superintendent's office of the Historical Society. 


Book Notes 


Gold Rush: Journals and Drawings of J. Goldsborough Bruff — 
April 2, 1849-July 20, 1851. (Editd by Georgia Willis Reed and Ruth 
Gaines, 2 volumes. Columbia Press, 1944.) In usual times these 
volumes would be hailed as a high point in publication and bookmaking. 
J. Goldsborough Bruff was a West Point graduate and a draftsman 
for the Bureau of Topographical Engineers when gold was discovered 
in California. His readiness with sketch and description is unsur 
passed by his contemporary Forty-Niners who crossed the plains and 
mountains to reach the “diggins.” 

The versatile captain organized the “Washington City and Cali- 
fornia Mining Association” of which he was president, and led its 
sixty-four members across the continent in search of fortune. The 
party crossed the flooding Missouri at Duncan’s Ferry about nine 
miles south of Nebraska City on June 2, and spent the ensuing month 
crossing the plains of Nebraska. He described the North Platte Valley 
at Chimney Rock as he saw it on the fifth day of July, 1849. 

The unique feature of Bruff’s journal is his numerous drawings 
and sketches, which are done with skill and suggestive of action. In 
addition he has copied exactly the inscriptions on all the grav: 
markers passed upon the way. This constitutes a valuable addition to 
printed historical records. 

It is hardly in order to illustrate the startling experiences of 
Captain Bruff. The journal lives up to the captain’s purpose to 
record “the bold, the beautiful, the strange.’”” Nebraskans interested 
in descriptions of the Overland Route in °49 will do well to examine 


these quality volumes. 
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Book Notes ] 


New Viewpoints in Georgia History, by Albert B. Saye, is a 1944 
publication of the University of Georgia Press. The work represents 
long and careful scholarship and is well written. The new viewpoints 
are chiefly a refutation of the commonly held view that many of 
Georgia's early settlers were rescued from debtors’ prisons. The 
author holds that not to exceed a dozen had such a history. That 
many of the settlers came from poverty and want is not denied. 
While Georgia had a unicameral legislature and a plural executive 
from 1777 to 1789, in the later year she remodeled her government 


after the pattern of the Federal Constitution. 


Nebraska Pioneers. The Story of Sixty-Five Years of Pioneering 
in Southwest Nebraska — 1875-1940. This book by F. G. Stilgebouer 
(published in Grand Rapids, 1944) adds to the available accounts of 
the early history of southwest Nebraska. The author was a school 
teacher, banker, farmer and community leader at Friend, Bartley, 
Indianola and Max, Nebraska, and is well known to many Nebraskans. 
The account has the ring of authentic pioneer experiences. The bank- 
ing history of the rural and small-town community during the past 
half-century is presented in a very clear and understanding manner. 
Mr. Stilgebouer’s story is illuminating and will be interesting to a 


great variety of readers. 


The Life and Times of a Midwest Educator, Carroll Gardner 
Pearse. By Louise W. Mears. (Published at Lincoln, 1944.) This 
volume supplies in convenient form the story of a well known south- 
eastern Nebraska educator who emerged on the national scene. 





You Can Help Your State Historical 
Society 


This Society was created to preserve the records of its peo- 


ple. The founders valued the experiences of the past and they 


wished to pass on to their descendants records from which the 
past could be reconstructed. Many such records are in private 
hands. The Historical Society holds such materials in trust for 
the future and the public is the beneficiary. The Society solicits 
the aid of Nebraskans and others in gathering historical materials, 
including : 

BIOGRAPHICAL MATERIALS of pioneers and local and com- 
munity leaders in diaries, letters, account books, and autobio- 
graphical accounts. ‘ 

MANUSCRIPTS AND PRINTED ARTICLES on the ‘history of 
counties, towns, migration of settlers, trails, regions, streams or 
any significant unit or topic. 

ReEporTS, YEARBOOKS, DIRECTORIES AND OTHE PUBLICA- 
TIONS of churches, societies, clubs; cultural, educational, indus- 
trial, financial and business organizations. 

PHOTOGRAPHS of pioneers and leaders of every period of 
our history; pictures of men in armed services; any reproduc- 
tions of parts of the Nebraska scene. 

Books AND PAMPHLETs pertaining to this region, and 
especially those referring to our own state. 

WESTERN NEWSPAPERS, especially those of the pioneer days; 
magazines. 

Museum MarteriAts, historical paintings, mementos of his- 
torical events and personages, early equipment, Indian artifacts. 

GIFTS AND BEQuEsTs may be made, if desired, in the form 
of memorials to persons or causes designated by the donors, and 
the usage of the income from such gifts will then be administered 
as directed. 

All contributions which the Society is prepared to house will 
be preserved as the property of the State. Donors merit the 
gratitude accorded to other public benefactors, and an increasing 
appreciation of their high purpose. 
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| HISTORICAL SOCIETY PUBLICATIONS 


The first printed volume of Nebraska History issued by the 
State Historical Society was Volume I, No. 1, of Transactions 
and Reports, edited by Robert W. Furnas and published in 1885. 
Following is a condensed list of State Historical Society publica- 
tions since that date: 

Regular bound volumes — Volume I, First Series, to and 
including Volume XXII of the Consolidated Series. Total number 
of printed pages (size 6 x 9”) 8,460. Total number of maps and 
illustrations 223. 

The editors of these volumes, in chronological sequence from 
the beginning, have been Robert W. Furnas, George E. Howard, 
Howard W. Caldwell, Addison E. Sheldon, Albert Watkins, C. S. 
Paine, Albert Watkins, Addison E. Sheldon. 

In February, 1918, appeared the first issue of a historical mag- 
azine published by the Society, with Addison E. Sheldon as editor. 
The publication of this magazine has continued through the years 
with the same editor. In all there are twenty-four volumes 
(92 issues) up to January 1, 1944. Total number of printed pages, 
5,113; of maps and illustrations, 982. 

The grand total of all the publications issued by this Society is 
13,781 pages, 1,205 illustrations. 

In addition, nearly fifty miscellaneous books and pamphlets 
on the subject of Nebraska have been published by the Society. 

These standard publications are the most important documents 
in the history of Nebraska. A complete set should be in every 
public library and in every high school. Only a few nearly com- 
plete sets are now available. Librarians and school officers desir- 
ing to secure these should correspond at once with Nebraska 
State Historical Society, The Capitol, Lincoln. 





AFFIDAVIT OF PUBLICATION 


Statement of the ownership, management and circulation of NEBRASKA 
History, A Quarterly Magazine, published at Lincoln 9, Nebraska; 
as required by act of Congress of August 24, 1912. 
Published and owned by the Nebraska State Historical Society. 
President — James FE. Lawrence. 
Circulation — 1,360; edition 2,000 copies. 
Known bondholders, mortgagees and other security-holders — none. 
(Signed) James E. Lawrence, 
“ President. 





Sworn to and subscribed before me this 20th day of May, 1944. 
H. F. Herminghaus, Notary Public. 
(My commission expires July 14, 1948.) 
































Take Notice!! 


Do Not Destroy Nebraska’s War Time His- 
tory, nor the records of her heroic frontier. 


Take Counsel with your Nebraska State His- 
torical Society before disposing of 
“waste” paper. 


To Make This Binding Flexible 


Hold a steel-edge ruler firmly along the line 
oi crease beside stapling, and fold the cover back 
smoothly, with care, at that line. Repeat with back 
cover. Be watchful of the binding-cement, lest you 
crack it. Then fold back the inner pages a few at 
a time, working from each end toward center of 
book. Repeat, firming down all pages, and your 
magazine will open readily at any point. 





Nebraska: A Guide to the Cornhusker State 


This is both a guide book and a history covering 
the development of the state from prehistoric to 
modern times —her history and folklore, science 
and industries, culture and achievements, to- 
gether with descriptive tours of city and country, 
of scenic attractions and historic sites. 


Compiled and written by the Federal Writers’ Project as 
one of the American Guide Series. Sponsored by Nebraska 
State Historical Society. Published by The Viking Press, 
New York, 1939. Illustrated; 424 pages; price $2.59 postpaid. 


For Sale by 


Nebraska State Historical Society 
The State Capitol Lincoln 9, Nebraska 























